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THE ARCHITECT, THE DRAFTSMAN, AND 1930! 


Ir IS MORE THAN ordinarily difficult this year 
to forecast conditions which will prevail with respect 
to activity in architects’ offices during the coming 
twelve months. At the moment conditions in many 
parts of the country are far from satisfactory. Many 
architects have less on the boards than was the case 
a year ago and more draftsmen are unemployed. 

The difficulty of securing funds for building opera- 
tions has been one of the major problems with which 
the entire industry has had to contend. ‘That, more 
than any other single cause, has brought about the 
decline in total building, yolume which has occurred 
during the latter part of 1929. It is generally agreed 
that money will be easier next year and this should 


slack an excellent opportunity is offered to every archi- 
tect and to every draftsman to do what he can in the 
direction of educating business men, and others plan- 
ning to build as soon as conditions are right, concern- 
ing the nature and value of expert architectural serv- 
ices. ‘This is a matter to which we have frequently 
referred in the past and which is being very thoroughly 
agitated today by groups of architects in all parts of 
the country. We intend to address a letter to the 
profession generally during the month of January, 
making definite suggestions concerning a program to 
be put into effect at once. Space does not permit the 
publication of this plan in this issue of PENCIL PoINTs. 

If we will all use the present opportunity to lay a 





prove to be a constructive factor 
in many cases. ‘The situation 
is, of course, complicated by 
the recent financial disturbance 
which in some cases will cause 
hesitation even though the 
money for the enterprise is 
available on reasonable terms. 
Summing up the whole situa- 
tion it is our belief that 1930 
will be at least as good a build- 
ing year as 1929 and probably 
a little better. But in one im- 
portant respect 1930 will differ 
materially from 1929. Condi- 
tions were pretty good a year 
ago and the trend during the 
year has been downward. We 
enter 1930 at a comparatively 
low point with a strong proba- 
bility that the trend of the pre- 
vious year will be exactly 
reversed. 

It seems to us that right now 
while things are comparatively 
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proper foundation for the in- 
creased volume of building 
clearly indicated for the not far 
distant future we should all 
find ourselves vastly better off 
when the period of greater 
building activity arrives. 

Weare strongly of the opin- 
ion that there has never been a 
time when concerted and intel- 
ligent effort on the part of 
every man who makes his living 
from the practice of architec- 
ture, in whatever capacity, can 
be made more productive than 
right now. 

So let us all face 1930 with 
courage and with a firm deter- 
mination to strike a real blow 
for the profession which will 
have direct bearing on its pros- 
perity for many years to come. 

A happy and prosperous 
New Year to every PENCIL 
PoInTER! 
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DRAWN BY HUGH FERRISS WITH WOLFF CRAYON, PAPER STUMP, AND KNEADED ERASER 
AN IMAGINARY TOWER IN TRANSLUCENT GLASS—SUGGESTED BY CRYSTAL FORMS 


(From “The Metropolis of Tomorrow,” a recently published book of the designs and renderings of Mr. Ferriss.) 
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/ DESIGN IN MODERN. ARCHITECTURE 


I—WHAT IS MODERN? 


; rs 
By John F. Harbeson 


Ay 


’s ApoLocy: It is difficult to judge the work of one’s own time: it is too close to allow of perspective. But 
judg 


things that are difficult are also fascinating; it is thus that I find myself with those others who step in where 


S fear to tread, 


of 
Ir IS EASY to change the dress of an architec- 
is Bireriig. noe 
i.ve; to alter its spirit is quite another matter.”— 
Pau. CRET, 


“The Significance of the Fine Arts,” 
Chapter on Modern Architecture. 


ern architecture is, quite simply, the architec- 
vf today, the architecture which attempts to solve 
problems resulting from modern social conditions, 
by modern methods of construction, and using the 
materials and resources we can now command. Some 
of it we believe to be good; some of it is undoubtedly 
meretricious, badly designed or poorly constructed: 
much of it is mediocre in its artistic qualities; but that 
is the history of art in every previous age. To us, in 
the midst of it, it seems to be of very different kinds, 
some more familiar than others—some novel and inter- 
esting or disquieting, depending upon the examples and 
also on our individual tastes. 

But to one looking back at it two hundred years 
hence there will appear little difference between 
the works now ascribed to the “modernists” » and 
those done by architects who have been called 
“traditionalists.” 

This is inevitable, as the buildings of today are 
solving the prob- 
lems of today, 
under present eco- 
nomic conditions, 
including transpor- 
tation, and with 
the materials, in- 
ventions and labor 
at hand: the differ- 
ences are more 
superficial than we 

ealize. 

In France, 
when Charles 
VIII and Francis 
I brought back 
from Italy ideas 

nd workmen who 

d been thinking 

terms of the 
new study of the 
antique, some 
building was done 
under~ this influ- 


ence, while much modern architecture—there being four light iron columns in the room. The ceiling 
building continued is entirely of metal and glass, with panels of white fasence set between the metal 
ribs. This served as example for the scheme of roofing of the concourse of the 

Pennsylvania Railroad Station in New York. 
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without such help 





READING ROOM, BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE, PARIS— 
HENRI LABROUSTE, ARCHITECT 


One of the early attempts in the use of metal to span large spaces—a problem of condition could 


—no doubt works of the two kinds seemed then to 
be very different: to us they are strangely alike and 
all of them are very easily placed in the proper period 
by anyone with a small knowledge of architectural 
history. 

The architecture of every time—and ours is no 
exception—has been the outgrowth of what went 
before, a part. of an evolution, usually continuous, 
sometimes with more or less definite breaks because of 
changes in civilization, such as the fall of the Roman 
Empire before the barbarians from the north. The 
evolution has been faster at some times than at others: 
undoubtedly the pace has become accelerated, with the 
more and more rapid spread of civilization, with the 
improvement in the means of transportation, until 
today, when the world can be circled in a few days, 
when the photograph and the book make possible the 
dissemination of ideas with great rapidity, local schools 
of art are losing their differences and tending toward 
a uniformity throughout the world. 


Architecture in this country had perhaps seemed 
static, settled, in the first decade of this Century: the 
architects and the public were satisfied with structures 
—many of them answering admirably the require- 
ments of the pro- 
grams—with a 
clothing of classic 
forms, often used 
with great inge- 
nuity and orig- 
inality. During 
the same time 
painting has gone 
through many de- 
velopments: can- 
vases are relatively 
cheap and may be 
paid for by the ex- 
perimenter; build- 
ings are expensive, 
and not custom- 
arily paid for by 
the designer but 
by someone else, 
usually with con- 
servative leanings. 
But such a static 


not last, and a 
change to differ- 
ent modes of 
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of the archstect. 


lintel support being needed in the facade. 
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DESIGN IN MODERN ARCHITECTURE 





A PROFESSIONAL ART SCHOOL—TONY GARNIER, ARCHITECT 


A part of his big work, “Une Cité Industrielle,” in which he designed an entire community for modern life; this is studied primarily 
from the point of view of plan, and section, with little arrangement in elevation, and almost no ornament. Tony Garnier won the 
Grand Prix de Rome and is the son of Charles Garnier, architect of the Opera at Paris. 


thinking, a return to the progress of evolution in archi- 
tecture was inevitable; this return seems to us who are 
in it to be more violent than it really is. The great 
war had much to do with this starting again of evo- 
lution, for it showed up men’s minds generally. 

But the signs of the approach of such a return to 
an evolution have been evident for some time: signs 
indicating that the static order, where architectural 
forms were being codified, reduced to rules, was to 
be set going again along the path of time. In 1825, 
Duc, returning from his fellowship at the French 
Academy in Rome, formed with his comrades Gilbert, 
Duban, Henri Labrouste and some others, a group of 
young innovators, bent on seeking in the monuments 
of antiquity, and particularly the newly found Greek 
ones, the reasons of art, of convenience and construc- 
tion. ‘They were under the influence of the romantic 
movement liberated by the French revolution. The 
revolution marked the end of the régime and society 
began to find new social, economic, and administrative 
bases. 

Latrouste held a class in design “with the art of 
analyt.:al composition,” at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
That he felt he was an innovator may be gathered 
from his statement at the dinner held when his prac- 
tice compelled his giving up this class, that this was 
“the first protest against an official method of instruc- 
tion which had become exclusive, blind, deadly.”* 





F 
* Discours d’Henri Labrouste au diner d’adieu a ses éléves, 18 Juin 


1856. 


At the same time he was building, 1840-50, at the 
library of Sainte-Geneviéve, and a little later in the 
reading room of the Bibliothéque Nationale, in Paris, 
roofs in which a new material of construction, iron, 
was frankly accentuated and in a way both charac- 
teristic of the material and entirely satisfying to the 
eye. While working in classic forms he was never- 
theless much interested in the spirit of Gothic—in its 
logic and reason. At the same time Baltard made 
similar use of iron in roofing the “Halles Centrales” 
and other markets of Paris. Metal, a new technical 
element, was thus introduced in building under scien- 
tific and industrial impulsion, and naturally trans- 
formed somewhat the disposition and expression of 
some elements of building. 


A little later Viollet-le-Duc set forth in_ his 
Entretiens what he was prevented from teaching in 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts (where the academic author- 
ities nullified his appointment), an approach to modern 
problems through the principles of logic, of the 
expression of truth,“both in the use of materials and 


_in the approach to a parti—a study in rationalism in 


architecture. He made his study in Gothic forms 
because he found there a real logic of form, but he 
had no thought of using Gothic details or Gothic 
forms—solely the Gothic spirit of a logical approach 
to the solution of a problem. 


Further tentative experiments in the use of metal 


$e - 





PENCIL POINTS FOR JANUARY, 1930 


AN EXAMPLE OF POSTER ARCHITECTURE—ONE OF THE PAVILIONS AT THE MUNICH EXPOSITION— 
MAX WIEDERANDERS, ARCHITECT 


Here the poster quality is largely in the decoration, the mass being little out of the ordinary except for the 
thin overhangs possible with reinforced concrete. 


MOVABLE PAVILION TO ADVERTISE THE VARIOUS BRANDS OF A CHOCOLATE COMPANY— 
DESIGNED BY LE CORBUSIER AND P. JEANNERET 


This is frankly advertising, but the effects are arranged in three dimensions instead of two. 
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DESIGN 


“NIGHT,” JACOB EPSTEIN, SCULPTOR 


to mzke possible the spanning of great spaces were 
iade in the Galerie des Machines in the Paris Fair of 
1889, now destroyed. 

Before the beginning of this century (1898) Tony 
Garnier, while still a Fellow at the French Academy 
at Rome, and therefore presumably making studies 
of the antique, began thinking about truth and logic 
in architecture, inspired by the later philosophical works 
of Zola, if one may judge by the quotations in his 
Cité Industrielle. It was he who started to build forms 
without ornament, forms resulting from a_ proper 
solution of plan. He was, and is, guided by the one 
idea “that architecture, a social work, is a public serv- 
ice in the same class as the Post Office or the Depart- 
ment of Bridges; it is for the people and by the people. 

“Little attention is paid to form, or rather the plan 
(first concern of Tony Garnier) takes precedence 
over it. In composition he has no rival in skill.”** 

In contrast, Auguste Perret, a little later, has made 
himself the champion of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion, which he handles in a masterly way; he is a 
great constructive architect. Garnier’s interest is 
solely in the plan; Perret’s in the skeleton. 

New materials—steel and reinforced concrete— 
were thus beginning to affect design. When these 

‘ als were first used stone forms were copied, but 

was inevitable they should be used with more and 

we freedom as they became better known, as experi- 
nts were made with them because of new condi- 
tions to be solved. As architects are eminently 
conservative, whether they will or no, much of the 





** “Tendencies of the School of Modern French Architecture,” 
introduction by Paul Cret. “Architectural Record,” 1929, p. 338. 


IN MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
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experimenting in new materials which leads inevitably 
to new ideas of forms is in the hands “of engineers, 
who are unhampered by esthetics or reminiscences,” 
and who are “inspired by the iaw of economy and 
guided by calculation.”*** 


At the same time another economic factor was 
affecting architectural design—machinery. ‘This has 
been dramatized by Le Corbusier, who has written 
several books setting forth his theories, and his 
followers. Starting with the automobile and the air- 
plane as texts he goes further and says that architecture 
should be designed to be of service, and if it answers 
the requirements, beauty will come:to it “naturally 
and abundantly.” To him “the machine” is “free 
from all attachment to a useless past, is the perfect 
expression of modern man; it is practical, exactly 
fitted to its rdle. It gets its beauty chiefly as the 
result of selection, among the forms suggested solely 
by its use, a selection which strips it of non-essentials.” 
And so he thinks of the house as a machine to dwell 
in, forgetting that human beings are not yet machines, 
and vary too much ‘in their tastes to be cared for in 
this way. But the machine is at work transforming 
modern architecture in a much more potent way, the 





*** Le Corbusier, “Vers une Architecture.” 





“DAY,” JACOB EPSTEIN, SCULPTOR 


“Night,” and “Day,” sculptured groups by Epstein over the portals 
of the Underground Railway at Westminster. This sculpture, taking 
the place of the large keystones usual at such portals, meant to be 
seen at a distance, by people in a hurry, is designed to make an 
impression on the busy man of today, little interested im art, but 
still sensitive to such elemental instincts as mother-love. “Allied to 
a harsh, logical teaching without minor graces... . its only merits 
are the large rhythmic essential merits of sculpture”—(James Bone 
in “New York Times Magazine,” August 25, 1929). Such merits 
we are too apt to lose sight of in these days of technical skill. 
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DESIGN 





way which has resulted in the decay of craftsman- 
ship-—among artisans, among contractors, among 
architects. 


“Modern methods are a synonym for producing 


something mechanically, i.e., without thought, with a’ 


minimum of effort, and at the least possible cost. 
These are not methods heretofore used for worth- 
while work—which is the fruit of effort only, effort 
that draws on all one’s faculties with little thought of 
financial returns. It 
is difficult to reconcile 
quantity production 
and personality, which 
is the essential quality 
of any work of art.”* 

Much of the archi- 
tecture of today is in 
the hands of business 
men, whose aim, 
speaking generally, is 
“to produce something 
which will look as well 
as a more expensive 
something else.” ‘This 
has not been the case in 
past history; it cannot 
but lead to changes in 
the spirit of architec- 
tural design. 

There is another 
way in which com- 
mercialism is affecting 
architecture, and this is 
leading to forms that 
are quite new. We 
have become used to 
the poster as a compo- 
sition, usually in two 
dimensions, to express 
an idea forcefully by 


IN MODERN ARCHITECTURE 








size: otherwise the buildings were quiet, and designed 
in the manner of the times. 

Recently buildings, or at any rate structures, have 
been designed from the same point of view as posters 
or advertising, to create an effect that would instantly 
draw attention. They are posters in three dimensions. 
Naturally traditions of building are not of value— 
quite the contrary—and new ideas, new “stunts,” are 
used, some of them exceedingly clever. These are 
usually restless, but 
many of them suggest 
ideas that are of 
value to a designer for 
more enduring work. 
For a piece of adver- 
tising is not usually 
very enduring; it is 
apt to be built for short 
life, for when it be- 
comes well known, it 
no longer attracts 
enough attention to 
justify its existence. 

Architecture, then, 
is changing; but it 
always has been so. 
‘Architecture is always 
in a state of evolution. 
At times this process is 
slowed by the presence 
of a group of highly 
gifted individuals who 
stabilize design and 
style for a while—but 
only for a while. It 
is then that we have 
such periods as the 
height of Athens, and 
Rome.” Architecture 
changes because social 


overemphasis—a_ type 
of art of which the 
success is judged by the 
amount of attention it 
attracts. The attrac- 
tion of attention is the 
first essential; this it 
may do by brilliant 


INTERIOR OF CHURCH AT LE RAINCY, FRANCE— 
A. AND G. PERRET, ARCHITECTS 


Here reinforced concrete has been used with the minimum sections 
by the calculations of stresses. The pierced wall surfaces seem to 
different scale from the rest and somewhat at a discord as to 
stylistic character—they lose the prevailing vertical tendency in 


and economic condi- 
tions change, because 


required people think and do 
be of 2 things in a different 
general 


@ Criss- 


cross that allows the horizontal lines to obtrude on one’s perception. But 
in spite of this the work gives much more the spirit of Gothic principles 


than many examples of modern attempts at Gothic archeology. 
F. R. Yerbury’s “Modern European Buildings.” 


From 


manner than their 
grandfathers did; be- 
cause inventions are 
made, processes 


color, or by clashing 
color, by interesting line or idea. But “poster archi- 
tecture,” conceived in the same spirit and intending 
in the same way to attract attention, is a product of 
very recent years. ‘There have long been buildings 
meant to advertise; the Singer Tower, the Woolworth 
Building, were made higher than any existing building 
of their day entirely for advertising reasons. ‘The 
pyramids of Egypt were much larger than a tomb 
need be, probably for a similar reason. But the de- 
signers of these buildings were satisfied with height or 





* Paper read before the Philadelphia Chapter, American Institute of 
Architects, 1925, by Paul Cret. 
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changed; and _ princi- 
pally because, with all these things, life becomes more 
and more complicated with the passage of time, and 
these requirements of modern times are reflected in 
the programs of modern architecture. The problems 
of today are much more complicated than those of 
former times: even the home, a comparatively simple 
problem, is more complicated than the home of fifty 
years ago, due to improvements in plumbing, heating, 
and the use of electricity in many ways, to the servant 
“problem,” and to changing economic conditions. Let 
us start our study of modern architecture with the 
study of the modern program, through the plan which 
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PENCIL POINTS FOR JANUARY, 


It is here that we see 
This we 


is the result of that program. 
most clearly what is Modern Architecture. 
shall do in the next issue of PENcIL Pornts. 


But until we have made some study of what is 
modern, let us be open-minded enough to realize that, 
just as there has been good and bad work in all periods 
of building, there is undoubtedly good and bad in this, 
and that we cannot say that work is good because it 
is modern in its clothing, and that we cannot say it is 
bad because of modern clothing.* 


Never before have architectural designers, as a class, 
been so well trained before they start designing work 
to be built—never before have they been so academi- 
cally trained—trained, that is, in schools, trained to 
attack a program logically—trained to think out a 
composition logically—trained to use documents in 
their work. They use documents to arrange a parti 
in plan, in section, in elevation; documents for detail, 
documents for presentation. 


*“T am far from saying that all the artists who have “gone modern” 
have turned away from the hypocrisy and cant of the periods 
gone by, and that those who haven’t are still sunk in sin. Many 
who have adopted the external trappings, the color, decorations, 
and details of modernism are far less modern than others whose 
work may still bear an external resemblance to that of older 
periods, but whose conception is fundamentally modern. In fact 
the same fellows who were hypocritical and dishonest in their 
art yesterday, are hypocritical and dishonest in their art today, no 
matter how they may be classified in the public mind.”—Raymond 
Hood: “The Architectural Forum,” November, 1929. 


1930 


Never before, of course, have architectural students 
had access to so many documents: perhaps after being 
required to draw the orders meticulously to imbibe 
some feeling for those principles of design which 
depend on the proportion of masses, of height, width, 
and thickness, of void to solid, of light to shadow— 
small wonder if students fresh from such exercises, 
advanced to the upper grades of design and freed from 
inhibitions as to style, stray far afield for inspiration, as 
young colts turned out to pasture. But they are still 
in a field—and the patron with his well trained and 
ingrained feeling fur proportion—for design in fact— 
watches the pasture, and while allowing, and encour- 
aging, the student to seek where he will for documents, 
harmonizes these elements when criticizing the stu- 
dent’s work. The “elements” are new, but the plans, 
the fagades, are still articulated, studied, in proportion: 
well balanced, with a nice distribution of ornament. 
Not all students are good students of course, and not 
all students work. The Beaux-Arts Institute of 
Design still gives only occasionally a first medal, and 
very many zeros. 

And yet the average of the student work is on a 
much higher plane than that of some fifteen years ago. 
The best of today may not be better than the best of 
yesteryear—but it is much harder to pick the best, so 
good is the average. ‘The students of today are the 


architects of tomorrow: we should therefore look for- 
ward to a good architecture. 


NOUVELLE SALLE PLEYEL, PARIS 
AUBURTIN, GRANET, AND MATHON, ARCHITECTS 


This facade has a cornice and is otherwise composed 
as facades have been for several hundred years, except 
for such signs of today as the large area of openings, 
compared to the wall surface in which they occur, and 
a simplification of detail. In plan and section this 
building is distinctly modern, with the thin points of 
support and structural members only possible by 
the use of steel and reinforced concrete. From 
“Documents d’Architecture Contemporaine.” 
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ADVENTURES OF AN ARCHITECT 


Ii] -THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE 


By Rossel E. Mitchell 


Tue COMMITTEE of distinguished-appearing 
gentlemen filed impressively into the office. A cleri- 
cally garbed member headed the procession. After 
the customary introductions the clerical gentleman 
informed me of the purport of their visit. They were 
to build a church. Not a little brick affair, but a great 
stone sanctuary in Gothic of the best period. Here 
the clergyman, for such he was, demonstrated his 
erudition by using certain terms peculiar to the tech- 
nique of ecclesiastical architecture. He spoke of naves, 
vaulted aisles, clerestories, apses, and transepts. 

The other members of the committee were duly 
impressed. Evidently here was a minister who knew 
his churchly Bermudas, so to speak. ‘The site was 
ideal for the purpose. A plat was produced showing 
metes and bounds of a two-acre plot in the best resi- 
dential section. 

“We want this church to be of the finest Gothic 
architecture, correct in every detail. A large congre- 
gation must be provided for in the sanctuary, and a 
parish house, or Sunday school, built that will permit 
the latest methods of religious pedagogy to be put into 
operation. 

“But when all the practical requirements have been 
met, the entire building group must be an architectural 
masterpiece. 

“We know, by reputation, of the very high quality 
of your designs. We feel certain you are just the 
architect to secure for us the most beautiful, worship- 
ful, and useful church group of this magnitude yet 
erected. There is no limit to be placed on the cost— 
we want what we want as we want it!” 

Sad to relate, the above interview never actually 
happened. In fact, it never happens except in the 
imaginative brains of some thousands of young archi- 
tects throughout America. Every one of them dreams 
of building a great and beautiful church. Every 
architect, I mean. Your cold-blooded, calculating, 
engineering practitioner, or your commercial-minded 
real estate operating moneymaker, to whom the world 
of architecture is but a fat cow to be milked—these 
never dream of building churches. Give them the 
office building, the countless units of a big apartment 
building, and they are happy. Money talks in the 
building field, and they want money first, last, and all 
the time. But the successful professional architect 
must be a dreamer as well as a doer. He must have 
the taste, training, and capacity to picture a beautiful 
structure in the eye of the mind, building up the 
vision more and more definitely, all the time he is 
wrestling with the primary requirements of use and 
arrangement. 

A costly church comes nearer to fulfilling an archi- 
tectural ideal than perhaps any other building. Too 
often in other buildings symmetry, proportion, and 
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harmony must yield to utility, limitations of site and 
purse. But expensive churches are intended to be 
beautiful; in fact, beauty is a prime consideration. 

Therefore younger architects yearn to build 
churches. After a few experiences with unimaginative 
and parsimonious building committees they lose much 
of their youthful ardor. 

Art is long, and campaigns for church funds are 
longer. Church enterprises frequently drag through 
a term of years before the original conception is finally 
realized. 

My first experience with a church building some- 
what approximated the dream-interview above recited. 
But the committee-members did not come to me— 
Mahomet went to the mountain. They did, however, 
desire a beautiful Gothic church, with very rigid 
limitations of cost. Also, after weeks of interviews 
with several architects, and checking up on their work, 
they appointed me to have charge of their structure. 
I was justifiably elated. A certain “church architect” 
had been very industrious in his efforts to secure the 
commission. He had displayed photographs of about 
fifty churches he had built. These were accompanied 
by glowing letters from satisfied clients. But the com- 
mittee consisted of educated people: several had 
traveled abroad. 

My own submissions consisted of several costly 
books of engravings, showing the best English and 
American churches of the past and present. ‘The pic- 
tures submitted by my rival proved his undoing. The 
committee recognized that he was an architect in name 
only. Starting as a builder on a small scale, he had 
“oraduated” into architecture by the hammer and 
trowel route. It is astonishing how such “church 
architects” have preyed on the public, especially in 
rural and small city sections of the country. One job 
leads to another, especially when the “architect” 
spends ninety per cent of his time on the road drum- 
ming up clients to mulct, and the other ten per 
cent getting out plans for the formless abortions that 
our smaller cities, especially in the South and West, 
are afflicted with. 

The chairman of the committee notified me 
verbally of my selection. He was just about to leave 
for a summer vacation, and advised me to let the 
matter rest until he returned. In the meantime I 
took my own little family for a much needed change, 
and came back refreshed and ready to plunge into the 
attractive problem of building a beautiful church and 
a modern building for religious education. 

I called on the committee chairman for instruc- 
tions. He greeted me rather blanky, was obviously 
embarrassed. 

“Weren’t you notified what happened?” 

I had not been notified, but a sinking sensation 
advised me that I was now being notified. 
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“Well, it is most unfortunate. The one member 
of the committee who has been continually out of town 
—you never met him, you know—finally got back 
to the city during my absence. I was acting chair- 
man. ‘The friends of Mr. M , the man who 
calls himself a church architect, protested to the 
chairman that the committee had made a wrong 
selection. A meeting was called, and I returned from 
the mountains to be present. I explained that we had 
gone into the matter with great care. We had unani- 
mously rejected Mr. M as totally incompetent 
for the task. We recited our various interviews, and 
the reasons that had led up to your selection. 

“Friends of this other man asked, ‘How many 
churches has this architect built whom you have 
chosen?’ We told them only six or seven, but that 
our investigations had convinced us you were the man 
we needed. ‘They pointed out that their man had 
built more than fifty (such as they are). So much 
partisanship developed that the committee chairman, 
who, by the way, is the largest contributor, finally 
suggested that for the sake of harmony the committee 
give up its choice, the friends of the other man to do 
likewise. He asked permission to go to the telephone, 
call up a reputable firm of architects in a neighboring 
city, and ask them to take charge of the work. This 
was done. The other members of the committee felt 
very badly about it. ‘Their work of months was prac- 
tically thrown away.” 


They felt the outcome was unjust to them and to 
me, but the church could not afford to have a rupture 
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of any kind. The chairman was to have notified me, 
but had not done so. 

This was a crushing blow. Only one, however, of 
the many that the average architect gets more or less 
used to, as time passes. 

And the irony of fate seemed to be that the acting 
chairman, who had been largely instrumental in select- 
ing me, now asked me “would I mind” making some 
alterations to his house? So while a rival firm had a 
fine commission fall into their lap unsolicited, I had 
my trouble for my pains, and an unremunerative 
alteration job besides! However, the house additions 
proved enjoyable to handle and the sequel most agree- 
able. The gentleman and his wife were charming 
people, and to consult with them was a real pleasure. 

I succeeded in transforming an old jig-saw night- 
mare into a very pleasant, Colonial type of house, 
much to the amazement of the neighbors and natives. 
Two years later this same gentleman, who happened 
to be a bank president, gave me the commission to 
build for him a very fine bank and office building of 
considerable height. My trouble and pains taken 
with the house paid big dividends! 

And the bank and office building has been the means 
of helping me to get numbers of similar commissions. 
So does architecture reverse the law of Nature that 
whatever you sow you will also reap. In many differ- 
ent ways has the above experience been approximated. 
Your architect may assiduously sow the ecclesiastical 
field, looking for a crop of church spires to sprout up 
like corn, and behold! instead of churches come nice 
fat pumpkins in the shape of office buildings and banks! 


PENCIL SKETCH BY F. BARKLEY LUCE 
FOR THOMAS C. ROGERS, ARCHITECT 
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STAIR DESIGN 


AND HAZARD 


A PRACTICAL DISSERTATION REFUTING THE RULE AND 
SUBSTITUTING THEREFOR NEW PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN, 
FOR USE IN THE DRAFTING ROOM AND ELSEWHERE 


By Geo. E. Eichenlaub 


Epitor’s Nore:—The author of this article is a practicing architect and engineer of Erie, Pennsylvania. He is desirous 
of adding to the statistics he has already collected om stairs and will appreciate the cooperation of our readers, who are 


invited to send him the information requested on page 20. 


OsBorNE SAID “The Fireplace is probably the 
first work of Architecture” and I now rise to wonder, 
if steps and stairs in the hillside did not probably ante- 
date the fireplace? In any event, stairs must be one 
of Man’s oldest institutions—and artificial hazards. 

Also, stairs are generally accepted as found, with 
some complaint surely, but with a feeling of hopeless- 
ness because nothing can be done about it. 

The “Stair-rule” has been so universally and so 
long in use, that no one seems to have even raised a 
question about it. Some 


but to the average American this height is nearly as 
tiresome as an 8” rise. 

“For ordinary use a rise of 7” to 74” makes a very 
comfortable stair. In schools and other buildings used 
by children the rise should be about 6”. The 
width of the tread (run) should be determined by the 
height of the rise; the less the rise the greater the 
tread and vice versa. 

“A safe rule for this proportion is to make the sum 
of the rise and the tread (run) equal to 17” or 17%” 
and the tread should have 





may regard it as treason 
or heresy, or a waste of 
time to look into and 
examine the rule that has 
been used and approved 
by all and taught by emi- 
nent teachers and now is 
about to be made into a 
regulation by the great 
State of Pennsylvania. 

And yet, if Edison 
were willing to agree with 
all who went before, he 
would not be “Edison.” 
Perhaps it is worth while 
to risk broad condemna- 
tion by raising the ques- 
tion about the ‘‘Stair- 
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a nosing of about 1/2” 
added to the run as 
given. 

“The above rule only 
applies to steps with 
nosings. When there are 
no nosings, as is the case 
with stone steps usually, 
the tread should never be 
less than 12”. Thus a 
rise of 7” should have a 
run of 10 to 10%” or a 
rise of 732” should have 
9%” to 10” run. Other 
good rules: Product of 
rise and run shall be not 
less than 70 nor more 
than 75 inches; or the 
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rule.” Moreover in the 
light of modern engineer- 
ing and research, we have come to realize and know 
that everything the Ancients did is not necessarily 
right, and, I may say, we of today have improved on 
their thought and works to that extent where we may 
regard them largely as amateurs, as one Rogers 
might say, along with their stairways and rule 
therefor. 

Follow with me for a space, and if you feel that we 
should have a law about it or not—it takes only a 
moment to write an opinion, to the Department of 
Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, Pa., which will help 
guide the officials in their ways. 

Kidder’s “Building Construction,” a standard work 
used as a textbook at the University of Pennsylvania 
says: ““The rise of the stair should never be more 
than 8” and that only for inferior stairs. For 
grand staircases the rise is often made only 5%” or 6”, 


STAIR NOSINGS COMMONLY ENCOUNTERED 
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sum of two risers and a 
tread [He means run] 
shall be not less than 24 nor more than 25 inches.” 

Comment: The writer learned these rules and 
passed his “quiz” and was duly enrolled among the 
elect—then later put them to use. In office after 
office he found the rule as set forth to be quite uni- 
versal without question—and without discussion or 
investigation. And all technical books and data 
appeared to support the same rule. Investigation 
therefore seemed superfluous. In good time, this 
scribe thought himself no worse than most other Archi- 
tects and embarked upon his own practice. 

Some sixteen years now past, he was called in by a 
client who lived in an old house, built as an hotel in 
1802, with a good doorway. The main stairway in 
this house was a single straight flight of steps to the 
number of fifteen, in itself thereby to be classed as 
bad practice; the young Architect mounted the stairs 
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GRAPHIC STAIR ANALYSES BY GEORGE E. EICHENLAUB OF SEVEN EXISTING STAIRWAYS 


to the 2nd Floor and then first realized that he had 
done so without touching or feeling for the handrail. 
This was a good, though not stout, Colonial handrail 
with spindles which were all intact in their slender 
beauty of form and I offer in evidence that for more 
than one hundred years this stair was subjected to 
various treatment and abuse and had “come through” 
with its none too rugged construction because it had 
grace and beauty. In a word it was designed right, 
in a rough day, and the pioneers, their progeny, and 
more comers never found it necessary to lay hold of 
and hang onto this “Bannister” until it must inevi- 
tably disintegrate and be done, to be replaced with a 
stouter and more modern thing. Remember too, 
Lafayette stopped at this “Hotel,” and Volstead had 
not yet appeared to gentle us Americans. 


Interest aroused, this scribe fetched forth his measur- 
ing stick, borrowed a square and the measurements 
showed up as 7%” rise, 11” run with 1%” nosing, 
making a stair-tread at 12¥%2” each. The owners— 
men, women, and children—all thought it a fine stair 
and had had some compliments on its ease of ascent 
before. No accidents of any kind had ever happened 
on this stair; the children had all been raised here and 
the stair had never been blocked off because no one 
had ever been hurt. 

Young Architect ponders this—applies the rules; 
none fit. Could something be wrong with the rule? 
More investigation, and the rule was discarded. 

Before this, young Architect designed a sister’s home 
and figured an easy stair as an essential and made the 
stair to the minimum of the rule, thinking a woman’s 
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stride is smaller, ergo, make rise 632”, run 9” with 2” 
nosing. Pitch 37 degrees. So built. Architect makes 
final inspection and near breaks his neck on said stairs. 
Found they could not be taken at speed and anyone 
had to be slow and careful, until he became expert in 
their use; but that brought a first doubt of the “Rule.” 

So for long, all stairs have been made 7” x 11” with 
142” nosing and 12%” treads or as nearly as that 
might be approached. ‘The years have shown that the 
change is universally satisfactory for all inside utility 
stairs in public and private buildings, for warehouses, 
where goods are often carried up and down, for 
theatres and so on. For a children’s home, 6%” rise; 
for schools, 634” rise. 

Where this scribe never heard comment, except in 
condemnation, he now commenced to hear for the 
first time in his whole life, a favorable, unsolicited 
comment on his stairs. To date, not one accident has 
been reported on them. All of which finally leads to 
conviction and the possibility that perhaps the “Rule” 
needs revision. Hence this attempt to disseminate 
good information. 

In the writer’s own house, 1918, the stairs are so 
designed, using 7” x 10%” with 1%” nosings. 
Three babies have grown up here—as they will if 
given a chance. Not one, or the wife, or myself, or 
any visitor has so far had a slip or trip leading to 
accident on our stairways. The head of the stair has 
never been guarded; the youngsters always preferred 
to play around these stairs and still do. We have 
noted that when they take a tumble singly or en masse, 
they always somehow “fetch up” about the third tread 
below the one from which the tumble started. 

No handrails on these steps; when a person misses 
a step as he sometimes will, with or without cause, I 
have noted the recovery is always almost instant and 
does not lead into a “‘tail-spin” for a “loop” ending at 
the bottom of the stairway. 

On the other hand, I constantly hear of this and 
that accident on neighbors’ stairways. Recently 
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a man carrying his invalid and convalescent wife 
upstairs (Speculator’s job) fell from near the top. His 
wife will never walk again and he could not be about 
for months. You also know many of such accidents. 

The State of Pennsylvania has instituted rules, 
booked for rigid enforcement about and after the first 
of the year. The rule as proposed is written, “—the 
minimum pitch (rake) shall be not less than 33 
degrees and the maximum not more than 36 degrees 
and the height of a riser plus the tread (run) shall not 
exceed 1714”—” which indicates how the “Rule” is 
now become almost a law and a mandatory require- 
ment for nearly all but private dwellings for one 
family, beyond which, progress will become more or 
less impossible. ‘This is a serious situation calling for 
action now. Later, it will be difficult to correct. 

The excellent stair of 1802, before cited, at 714” x 
11” with 1%” nosing would fall without the law 
mathematically and would just lie within the 33 degree 
limit graphically; an ideal utility stair at 7” x 11” with 
14” nosing, would be legally wrong both ways. 

An excellent concrete stairway used outside a 
theatre and built at 6” x 12” with 134” nosing, giving 
a 13%” tread, would also not be allowed any way it 
was figured according to the State Regulations. This 
stair consists of five steps and was imposed by condi- 
tions of site that made their use necessary. We are 
told, it is the only satisfactory stairway in the small 
town. It is used by thousands of all ages and condi- 
tions and has now been in use for six years, in all 
weathers, and is just that well conceived and executed 
that no accident of any kind is recorded to date. 

The law must, I would say, at least allow limits of 
slope from 22% to 38 degrees, with rise and run and 
nosings proportioned and designed to suit the pitch. I 
do not yet see how a rule or law can be devised to care 
for every conceivable condition of practice. 

There follow some observations and measurements 
of existing stairways that are and are not suitable for 
the conditions as found: 


Pitch or Rake given in degrees with the horizontal; Riser in inches from top to top of succeeding treads; Run in inches 
is the tread without nosing or riser face to riser face; Tread in inches is the run given, plus the nosing, if any. 


Pircw Ris—E Run Nos’c ‘TREAD 


424 8 "yx 8I4"—114" 10 ” 
Bad. ; 


CoMMENT BY AUTHOR. 


Office Building, 1870; main stair in one flight or set of steps to 2nd Floor. 
19 steps; wood; dangerous in the extreme. 


Many falls and accidents 


reported. Still in use. 


40 7Y4"x 8I4"—1I4” 10 ” 
Not so bad. 


Old Office Building, 1880; main stair in one flight to 2nd Floor. 
wood; no landing. 


21 steps; 
Not good and not so bad, especially after considering 


its neighbor as above. 


38 7y%"x 914”—1 ” 1014” 


New Office Building, 1927; main public stair to 2nd Floor. 


26 steps with 





A limit, but no Public use. 


34754" x11 "—114" 


Practical limit. 


1214” 


28 634” x 12144" — 44” 
An ideal. 


1314” 





one landing in straight line of stairs; steel and tile composite staircase; 
satisfactory ascending but not for descending; handrail necessary. Not 
recommended. ‘Treads seem narrow. Not as comfortable as the wood stair 


in the 1880 Building cited first above, with 114” nosings. 


Inside Retail Store for Public. Recommended, but a limit for design. 
Wood, with rubber mats and raised brass strips near nosings, which is con- 
demned. One quarter-turn landing with first down riser 13” removed from 
the string-line. This is not a full step or more and is disconcerting. Women 
trip and misstep here constantly. 


Erie Public Library, 1900, Alden & Harlow, Architects, Main stairway to 
2nd Floor. Grand or monumental in character. Marble. Successful to 
point of an ultimate ideal, artistically and practically. No accidents ever 
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24 


23 


31 


26 


28 
37 


32 


37 


381, 


33 









A Conclusion: 


not exceed 1732”—” 
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RisE Run 
6 ” x 13 Ret 4” 
Ideal inside. 
6 ” x 14 © al ” 


Ideal outside. 


65%" x 1034”—134” 


Handrail needed. 


634"x13  "—134" 
A perfect ideal. 

7: 7842. Tm * 
6Y%4"x 9 "144" 
Miserable. 
434"x12 "—1 ” 
Bad. 

814"x 9 "—1%4" 


Attic stair, O. K. 


8 "x 10%4"—134” 
Not good. 


8 “ x 10% Patient | ” 
Hazardous. 


6 ” x 12 "—1V ” 
An ideal. 


534” x 1014" —134" 
Bad. 


6ys"x "2" 
Bad. 
714"x 1134”—2 ”" 


Ideal for men. 


7 "354.7 * 
Not good. 

7% ” x 9 _ Se 
Quite ideal. 


244” 


7 "x10%"—14" 


General ideal. 


Nos’c TREAD 


1334” 


4” 


1234" 


1414” 


12 ” 
1014” 


1014” 


1314” 
12%4” 


11 ” 


1334” 


11 ” 


1114” 


2 "” 


It will be noted now, that the last- 
named stairway is cited as a generally ideal utility de- 
sign. Comparing with the proposed Pennsylvania Reg- 
ulations, it will be found that this stair lies at the end, 
just within the 33 degree limit of permissible minimum 
pitch, and again lies at the permissible end limit of 
MAXIMUM sum of riser and tread which “Shall 
While no 7” x 11” —1%” is 
measured or known about, it is my belief that this 
7” x 11” should lie in the center or average of the per- 
missible limits set forth by rule or law. 

The pitches vary from 23 to 38% degrees and are 
KNOWN in use, to be safe, sane and comfortable, 
where the rise and run and nosings are all proportioned 
right in relation to each other. The Warehouse Stair- 
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ComMMENT BY AUTHOR. 
reported. As a child, as a youth and as a mature person, this writer has 
found these steps a pleasure, up or down, under all circumstances. 
Erie Public Library; marble stair inside Main Entrance to Ist Floor. One 
flight of 8 risers; as satisfactory as the Grand Staircase noted above. No 
accidents. 
Erie Public Library; outside North Porch. Stone steps; 3 risers, no nosings ; 
ideal in use. Splendid design. 
Erie Public Library; easterly stair to 2nd Floor. 16 up to half-turn land- 
ing and 14 up to 2nd Floor. Wood with rubber tread covers and brass 
nosings. Sense of insecurity and danger in use. Railing necessary. Not 
so good, not bad. 
Erie Public Library; East Entrance to Ist Floor. Wood; treads covered with 
checker pattern rubber and flat fitted brass nosings. 9 risers inside. 
Concrete outside; 12 risers; very good. Recent (1928). 
Wood. 9 up to half-turn landing and 9 up. 1912. 
Bad. Uncomfortable in extreme; near dangerous. 


Inside sister’s home. 
Design by Author. 
Never use. 

Outside; brick rowlock risers; 12 used; 1928. 
ous. 1” tread to nosers. 

Service Stair to Attic; dwelling. 
enough as found for its use. 
Public Stair, tall modern Office Building, 1912. Composite Steel stair with 
Terrazzo treads. Good enough, but a practical limit. Only use if must. 
Rise too much for Women, though they make it. No accidents. 

Same building. Concrete service stair; perpendicular risers; treads have 3” 
masontype safety treads set later and 14” above tread surface. Uncomfort- 
able to point of danger. Hazardous up or down. 


Uncomfortable, near danger- 


A limit for any condition. Practical 


Concrete steps outside, with slant risers. No safety treads; Public use in 
5 steps from broad landing. Designed by Author; Theatre, 1922. 

Inside retail store, 9 steps; uncomfortable to point of hazard. Cannot be 
taken at speed up or down. Wood; covered with rubber treads bent over 
nosings; not good design; bad practice. No accidents. 

Women’s retreat. Uncomfortable; avoid in use. No accidents reported. 
Concrete with slant risers. Warehouse all stairs; No safety treads; No acci- 
dents; fifty male users of various sizes and weight all consider it ideal. 
Author-designed, 1921. 5,000 concrete with carbo-grit in surfaces and 
steel curb-nosings used. 

Main stair; dwelling. Uncomfortable; cannot be taken at speed. Compels 
a cramped stride. Carpet runner aggravates condition of hazard. 

Cellar stairs; residence. Open risers; wood. 13 steps in one flight; the 
open risers save the design. No trips, slips, stumbles, or accidents in ten 
years’ use. Maids and servants always remark about the comfort. 

Main stairs above residence. Wood; no coverings used. Maids again remark 
the comfort and safety. Baby-tumbles stop at third step. Not steep enough 
for children to bump-slide their way down at satisfactory speed, for them. 
A perfect stair in general. 


way, 734” x 1134”—2”, is clearly outside the State 
Regulations, yet is known to be an ideal utility stairway 
for males at least. 

The good stairways cited are the limit of the rule at 
17%” sum or greater; the Cellar Stairway sums up 
163%”, but is an open riser with 244” effective nosing. 
With closed risers and 142” nosing, this would 
undoubtedly not be satisfactory at all. Indeed, I have 
noted some torn spots in the paper used to close this 
off underneath, which indicates that toe-room is 
barely sufficient. My judgment would seem to support 
requirements that would permit pitches of from 22 
degrees with the horizontal up to 38, with a minimum 
sum of one riser and one run of 17” and a maximum 
of 20” or more. Certainly a minimum should here be 
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specified where a maximum is mentioned and danger 
may lie at either end. At least one stairway is cited 
that would be legal, under the proposed requirements, 
but which is distinctly a bad stairway. 

It then becomes important to specify a minimum 
width of tread, with its nosing, of at least 11” but not 
more than, say, 15”, and all treads shall lie uniformly 
in a horizontal plane. Nosings should be used on all 
interior stairways, so designed that the face edge of the 
tread projects at least 1” or more beyond the line of 
riser immediately below, where it members with the 
first tread below the one in question. Mouldings, if 
used to cover the joint of tread and riser are discour- 
aged and should not be included in the tread width. 

No.maximum limit need be established for nosings 
—the more the better. Of course, it is important that 
all such nosings be solid and firm, true to line and level 
on top with the tread surface or plane. 

Nosings may have a uniform outward bow or arc 
not exceeding 1” in 3’0” of length. The writer has 
noticed, in one job at least, that the concrete forms 
sagged from the weight of the fresh concrete and 
resulted in a slight bow, which reacted upon the stair- 
user in such a manner as to keep him to the center of 
the stairs and was in no wise objectionable, whether he 
did so or not. This is not a recommendation, but it 
is felt that no law should be so highly restrictive as to 
prevent progress through development of new art or 
science. In really fine buildings, especially of monu- 
mental character, it is desirable in many cases to use a 
curved riser for supreme artistic effect, without 
hazard. Such are probably used in the Lincoln 
Memorial at Washington. Shape of nosings is also 
important. See accompanying drawings. Risers should 
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not be less than 6” or more than 734” measured from 
tread to tread perpendicular to the horizontal tread 


surfaces. It should be recognized that special condi- 
tions of space restrictions and use may operate to make 
it impossible to apply the above rules to achieve the 
maximum of safety to life, health and property, in 
which event the rule may be altered by the authorities 
to fit more properly the special case in question. 

Since no manufacturer can patent or market a merely 
well-proportioned stairway and since, if he did, the 
Architect probably would not use it anyway, and since 
there does not appear to be any well-considered and 
reasoned matter on the subject in the light of recent 
research, made to fit modern American people, and 
that such research is not apt to be undertaken since 
there is no way, which I can see, in which the results 
thereof could be capitalized and turned to profit, does 
it not therefore become a proper function of Govern- 
ment in behalf of the public welfare that such an in- 
vestigation be put under way by the State, the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, or possibly the Russell Sage or 
the Rockefeller Foundations? 

Think of the broken arms and legs, twisted spines, 
suffering and death that might be prevented from a 
universal use of proper stairways? If we only knew 
how to build them, compulsion by law might not be 
necessary. Even the speculative builder would build 
better, if he only knew how. No one can argue that 
a well proportioned stairway, merely by reason of that 
fact, costs more to install than another of the same size 
that is a menace for all the years of its too-long life. 

While the writer has worked with many building 
codes, he does not recollect an instance where any 
code specified the limits of rise and tread and pitch of 
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GRAPHIC ANALYSES BY GEORGE E. EICHENLAUB OF NINE STAIRWAYS 


stairways. Even Kidder does not discuss the Pitch of 
Stairways. Such important factors would be covered, 
did any authentic information by reliable authority 
exist on the subject; also, I would admit, that the sub- 
ject somehow could be covered more thoroughly and 
done better than is herein set forth, but need not nec- 


essarily be made into a profound law, at this time. 

Although the function of any law be ““To guide the 
ignorant and restrain the unscrupulous,” nevertheless, 
a law is too difficult to change, even though we all 
find it to be a bad and senseless restriction. Too much 
law now is a serious burden upon this Nation and all 
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its parts and too often reacts to throttle invention and 
progress. Any Architect with an Inter-state practice 
can vouch for that. 

While the safety-tread manufacturers tell you 
loudly how to make any stairway safe by using their 
treads, this is another phase of design on which general, 
authentic, reliable information is lacking. 

We consider it dangerous to use the same markings 
and textures on treads of public stairways for instance, 
and have happily improved the safety factor and the 
artistic as well by using two and sometimes three 
different kinds of textures, markings or/and colors on 
the succeeding treads. Brass strips, iron bars and 
such for nosings are avoided. Carpets are often 
dangerous unless the stair be specially designed for 
such covering. Even then, I should say, permission 
should be in order from the authorities if such cover- 
ing is proposed for use in public buildings, with 
theatres in particular mind. 

How to make up a comprehensive investigation and 
report on Stairs is another problem. ‘To choose two 
men and two women, above and below average height 
and in a none too robust condition; to employ them 
to charge up and down certain selected stairways and 
then report their reactions mentally and physically, 
with a measurement of their heart actions after 
“hitting the sidewalk,” together with observations by 
a recorder who would have all the data and measure- 
ments regarding the stairway tested, might be a start. 


Stairways of all kinds are in existence and are just 
waiting to be tried out; some with various treads and 
risers might be built if not readily found. One with 
wide treads and low risers was a main approach to 
the late Cleveland Railroad Station; it looked so easy 
because of its slight angle of pitch and was so 
peculiarly unhappy to all. While I have no record of 
accidents on this “Walking stair,” I do have vivid 
recollection of muscle-strain and general public com- 
plaint. Indeed, many people have no other recollec- 
tions of Cleveland than this bad stairway. Something, 
too, might be learned from temporary stairs built in 
the line of a public walk. Such are used during con- 
struction of large buildings on busy streets and are 
uniformly bad. Different combinations of rise, run, 
and tread might be used and the results noted from 
public-user comment. Of course, it would be too 
much to expect favorable comment here, but the 
number of trips, slips, falls, etc., could be recorded 
together with the age, type, kind, color, and condition 
of the unwitting public benefactor or informant. 

Again if Architects, Engineers, Building Owners 
and so on would measure the steps they consider best 
and worst in their experience, this data properly tabu- 
lated, might produce valuable results. A form of 
questionnaire being sent to members of the Erie Engi- 
neer’s Society is given on page 20. 

I think the information must be sought through 
some fairly well paid research department of a worth 
while organization. Certainly a City or State should 
conduct such an investigation before undertaking to 
write a law about it. 
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Ramps for pedestrians might be included in such a 
digest. At present, somebody specified a 10% grade 
as a limit and all other cities and states copied it and 


many made it into law. I am not satisfied that this is 
the practical limit for a good and safe inclined walk- 
way or corridor, although we do not exceed that pitch 
for other practical reasons in our theatres. 


In further support of my statement, above made, 
“This subject is important, and well worth a thor- 
ough, modern investigation, leading to more compre- 
hensive and positive recommendations,” permit me to 
quote from the following authorities as found in The 
Erie Public Library, exhausting their very complete 
index files: Williams, dated 1914. Preface starts out, 
“The fact cannot have failed to impress itself upon all 
students of stairbuilding that something of essential 
import is lacking in the literature of the science and 
the art, for on no other ground can one account for 
the small proficiency in . . . constructing stairways.” 

Then he says: “In a house a riser of 642” and a 
tread of 10” is considered good. A tread 12” wide 
will be better providing the riser is proportioned to the 
tread” —no information on this proportion. 

Then he tells the student how to proceed to lay 
out and build a single run stairway with 8” risers and 
8” treads, saying, “In this example the treads and risers 
are the same,”—so we close that book willingly. 


Then we open Hodgson, dated 1903. He says to 
start out by taking any comfortable step and gauge 
others by that. “A rough and ready rule is to make 
two risers and one tread equal 24 inches. Nicholson 
gives a standard of 12” tread to a riser of five and 
one-half inches. The height of risers should be from 
6” to 7” and the breadth of tread not less than 9”, 
etc.” Hodgson continues, “A modern writer has given 
several different proportions adapted to different build- 
ings. His most ample tread is 12” with 5%” riser; 
then 11%” x 534”; 11” x 6”; 10%” x 6%"; con- 
cluding with 9” x 7”. While in the foregoing ex- 
amples the angle of rake (pitch) varies from 24 to 37 
degrees, it is often expedient to make the angle less 
than 24 degrees. Now some people maintain that the 
tread and riser added together should make 18”; but 
if 9” x 9” were used, the rise would be too great. 
Others say the tread and riser should equal 1732”, 
which will give 12” x 5%”; 10” x 7”; 9" x 744"; 
8” x 8%”. This rule is better than the former.” 

Both books then devote many pages to weird and 
complicated geometric problems, setting forth in detail 
just how these stairs should be built with the flyers, 
winders, dance-steps and so on, all of which we 
(Moderns?) have come to regard as dangerous and 
bad practice and now have pretty much and happily 
legislated out of public buildings. While this may 


appear as a good word for law, is it not logical to 
believe that these bad practices have eliminated them- 
selves through modern education and knowledge? 

No other data was found available in the Erie 
Library and I have resolved not to criticize again 
because of the dearth of technical books to be found 
there. I would say they have too many now. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ON STAIRWAY ENGINEERING, 
CONDUCTED THROUGH THE ERIE ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY. 


Cut this out, fill out, and post to Geo E. Eichenlaub, Archt., Commerce Bldg., Erie, Pa. 


Think a moment and choose the most comfortable stairway in your immediate experience, then take your rule 
or yardstick and measure that stair giving the following information: 


Height of riser measured from top to top of treads inches. 
Over-all width of treads from riser to edge 

Nosing of tread, projection beyond face of riser 

Diagonal measured distance from tip to tip of nosings inches, 
Width of stairway between closing walls or balustrades 

Number of risers from landing to landing 

Reporter’s height 

Public, semi-public, private stairs leading from 

Stairs are wood, concrete, stone, steel, composite or 





Risers are open, wood, stone, steel, with or without mouldings. 

Treads are plain, covered with carpet, rubber, linoleum or 

Treads have a brass or ... shoestrip near nosing edge which is flush with surface of tread, 
below or above same part of inch, and is, is not, objectionable because 

About what date built Record of accidents if any 


Riser, tread and nosing of other stairs you like 


Riser, tread and nosing of stairs you do not approve .. 
Reporter’s name aa Address 


Will not be published or used against Reporter without his consent. 








A comfortable stair is one that you can mount or descend with a feeling of security at any reasonable speed, without the 
feeling that you must take them two at a time; you will not seek a handrail for support even subconsciously; you will 
not trip, slip or fall, but if you do, your recovery will be rapid and without jar. You surely will not tumble to the 
foot of the stairs. 

It will be possible to handle furniture and packages without much trouble, within limits of course. 

A record of dangerous and uncomfortable stairs is also needed. Below is a sketch of the required dimensions. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ABLUTIONS 


By William Williams 


Or THE MANY things done in the name of 
efficiency one of the most stupid and far-fetched is 
the practice of scrubbing down the faces of modern 
buildings. The real estate gentlemen have dissemi- 
nated the doctrine that a clean building rents better 
than a dirty one, and perhaps they are right. The 
theory probably works out pretty well in practice, but 
like a lot of doctrines that engage the public imagina- 
tion it attaches itself to the wrong side of the subject. 
The cleanliness should be on the inside, not on the 
outside. 

For very few people care what the outside of 
an office building looks like, as anyone can see by 
observing the queer looking things that are being 
built. And, while I admit I am perhaps less observant 
than most people, I must confess never to have seen 
the building in which I have spent my working days 
for the past few years, above the entrance way. More- 
over, I hardly think the color of the masonry would 
interest me, as a prospective tenant, nearly as much as 
the location of the building and the office space to be 
had for the rent I could pay. I might consider the 
elevator service, and make a mental computation of 
the number of persons per toilet fixture, but these 
things have little to do with the looks of the building 
from the street. Houses, we were told, are made to 
live in, not to look at, and cleanliness in a building, 
as in a man, as I once heard one of these truck doctors 
say, should start at the bowels. 

But this, of course, is a personal opinion and no 
doubt, judging by the number of buildings being 
manicured nowadays, there are other people, less old- 
fashioned than I, with other opinions on the subject. 
Yet I cannot help but feel, considering the danger to 
life and limb entailed by looking up, that to clean 
down an office building is a pure waste of time and 
money, to say nothing of the question of “taste” 
involved. 


The present popularity of white brick in the newer 
skyscrapers may be an indication of the belief held by 
renting agents of man’s susceptibility to this commend- 
able shade. Man cannot resist it, he is drawn to it as 
he is drawn by instinct to detect the difference between 
right and wrong. White being the universal symbol of 
chastity, they reason, men by association with such a 
building will acquire some of the structure’s obvious 
virtue. Not only will business in such a building be 
conducted above the level but it will also be of the 
nature of the building’s color. It will typify, in other 
words, the true spirit of American business, pure and 
altruistic. Only one thing remains. Let us hope that 
when (for instance) the Chrysler building is full of 
unsuspecting tenants and the building’s piebald shaft 
begins to fade under the accumulating soot, the owners 
will not be found reluctant to clean the building down 
from its illustrious top to the bottom. 


Yet granting the commercial advantages of having 


an office building glitter in the sun like a blown up 
headstone, who can account for the necessity of sand- 
blasting or steam-jetting the Grand Central Terminal? 
Rain and snow and dust and pigeon’s lime have done 
more, perhaps, to make this structure tolerable than 
have its architectural merits which, to be sure, are 
simple enough. And who can tell the urgency of 
giving the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial on River- 
side Drive a diluted solution of Muriatic? These 
are two structures that are not for rent, yet both have 
been, or are being, scraped and laved. And very 
nice they look too, except there are spots, stains, and 
blemishes which do not yield to the cleaners. ‘There 
are sinkages, recesses, and undercuts where the dirt 
clings in spite of the acid, the brush, the sand, and the 
water. A building that a short time ago was beau- 
tifully weathered and blended and unified and settled 
in its surroundings has suddenly lost its dignity; 
blossomed out in its naked glory, an old lady in tights. 

Of course, if architecture has nothing to do with 
its surroundings, if a building is supposed to have suffi- 
cient beauty in itself to chuck the effects of time to 
one side and stand on the strength of its fine mould- 
ings, splendid proportions, and precise detail, all well 
and good, sand blast the thing! Let it shine for all it 
is worth, let the people block the traffic, let them 
stand in droves before the thing and gaze in wonder 
and in admiration. Let them cry aloud for the archi- 
tect and chair him up and down Sth Ave.! 

I have seen many strange things, lovers gazing at 
the moon, young men panting in Carnegie Hall, 
young women in a trance in front of a still-life up at 
the Museum, long-haired chaps buried in books at the 
Library, but never have I seen a tear fall at sight of a 
building on Manhattan. 


But this may simply indicate again my shallow 
observance, tears may have dropped and I have missed 
them. For I do know of a man who, upon seeing 
for the first time, from the office window, the blue 
medallions at the top of the Lefcourt Colonial, said: 
“T don’t know whether to laugh or cry when I see 
stuff like that.” There are reasons to believe, how- 
ever, that had he wept they would not have been 
tears of zsthetic emotion and would not therefore have 
been to the point. He is, in any case, an oversensitive 
man and it is probably well that he should never see 
the building in its entirety. 

All of which is beside the mark, my purpose being 
to remind the champions of the steam-jet that a build- 
ing has, in its way, an individuality, and as such 
deserves respect, no matter how weak its claims to 
architectural fame. And its individuality, inseparable 
from its environment, begins to come into its own as 
soon as the builders leave the thing. More often than 
not the new building is an eyesore until it begins to 
soften and mellow with time and settle into the scheme 
of its surroundings, after which it no longer obtrudes 
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itself but falls into place with that natural ease one 
observes in people who feel at home. It is this quality 
in a building which makes it criminal to violate the 
natural effects of time upon its face. And just as an 
old lady lays herself open to censure and ridicule by 
tripping around like a flapper, so a building of another 
generation looks ridiculous groomed to a point of con- 
spicuity. To grow old decently is one of the supreme 
achievements of mankind, and by substituting one 
noun for another I hold it a maxim for a building also. 

The reader may detect in the argument a trace of 
sentiment, but architecture, it will be found, is largely 
a matter of sentiment. An old brick wall, covered 
with moss and lichen, will often induce the layman to 


1930 


believe himself confronted by the marks of architec- 
tural genius. And many a quaint edifice commands 
respect by virtue of its survival against the onslaughts 
of time. And while, in America, we rarely let a 
building stand long enough for it to become associated 
with its locale, we greatly appreciate and venerate the 
signs of age abroad. I make the plea, therefore, in 


consistency, and gently pass the suggestion along to 
the various committees for the preservation of the 
beauty of our cities, that suitable legislation be enacted 
to provide against the possible growth or continuance 
of the present practice of sand-blasting, steam-jetting, 
scraping, scrubbing, mopping, sponging, scouring, and 
swabbing the externals of our buildings. 





























AN ILLUSTRATION FOR 
“A PLEA FOR THE WASHING OF STONE BUILDINGS” 


From the “Journal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects,’ November, 1929. 









/THE GEOMETRY OF ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTING 


PART 6—REALM OF THE SLIDING TRIANGLES 


By Ernest Irving Freese 
Copyright 1930 by the Author 


ExTRANEOUS LINES are the outlaws of the 
drafting-board. Freed from the rectangular restraint 
of the board-patrolling T-square and the T-square- 
traversing triangles, they spread out in all directions 
other than those that are established and controlled by 
the single or combined instruments in their normal 
“working positions.” 

Here then, we enter the exclusive and undisputed 
realm of the “sliding triangles.” ‘The T-square be- 
comes merely an extensive straightedge. Its hereto- 
fore valuable function as a parallel ruler ceases to exist, 
for it is no longer tied to the edge of the board. And 
no longer are the triangles tied to that edge through its 
agency. The triangles have become deputized “free- 
lances,” operating always in pairs—one doing the 
directing, the other doing the straight shooting. And 
they produce the required “outlaw” every time—as 
you shall see. 

There are but two classes of extraneous lines: those 
that must be determined by construction, and those 
than can be produced by manipulation. . For lines in 
the first class, ¢wo points must be given. For those in 
the other class, but ove point need be given; the direc- 
tion being established by a known parallel, an existing 
perpendicular, or a given inherent angle in reference 
to another extraneous line. In other words, there are 
but four extraneous lines possible: one in the first class 
and three in the second. And presently I shall show 
you that the master “outlaw” of the first class—the 
line that must be drawn through two points, or pro- 
jected from one through a second to locate a third— 
can also be managed by simple manipulation: that is 
to say, that this bugbear of even the experienced drafts- 
man will be brought into conformity with the one easy 
and fast system of precise linear projection heretofore 
promulgated in Parts 4 and 5. 

Now consider Figure 52. Here I have brought 
together, named and classified all the significant ex- 
traneous lines employed in the working out of the 
geometric problems incident to the illustration of the 
subjects presented and discussed in foregoing Parts of 
this work. ‘This drawing substantiates a statement 
made in Part 2: namely, that “drafting is a universal 
and visible language.” ‘This drawing talks. And if 
you'll “listen in” attentively and studiously, you’ll learn 
many things therefrom that can be applied in a number 
of ways differing from the applications shown. 

While extraneous lines are certainly in the minority 
when the immense field of architectural drafting is 
encompassed, yet, when such lines are required, they 
become the most important lines of the board. These 
are the lines which, in their fixation and projection, 
require the closest approach to accuracy attainable. 
They call for ingenuity and resource on the part of 
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the draftsman in the ready determination of the most 
expeditious and convenient set-up or combination of 
the instruments to produce them. And they demand 
extreme care in the placement and holding of those 
instruments in position, as well as precise manipula- 
tion and technique. Few draftsmen, indeed, are 
masters of the art of projecting extraneous lines—it 
is the one common deficiency in the expert’s “bag of 
tricks.” Wherefore, be you student, cub, just plain 
“plugger,” or chief, reach for your triangles and work 
out again every “problem” here shown, this time in 
conformity with the technique of precise rendering 
now to be applied to the projection of extraneous lines. 
This technique is progressively diagrammed in Figures 
53, 54, and 55, herewith. And now for a very few 
instructions to supplement these “talkative” diagrams. 

You will note in Figure 52-that an 4B line, except 
one carrying an alternate set of key letters, must 
have two points given in order to fix it on the board. 
The CD lines are drawn through one point and in a 
direction perpendicular to a given line. The EF lines 
are projected through ome point and in a direction 
parallel with a given line. In the two latter cases, the 
required direction is therefore established by manipula- 
tion instead of by two-point construction. You will also 
note that in the instances where a line carries two sets 
of key letters, such a line can be determined from 
either of the two thus-indicated conditions. The lines 
C’D’ are measuring lines established by the mere act 
of laying the scale perpendicular to a given line. All 
diagrams carry the reference letters used in the former 
working out of these problems in foregoing Parts. 
If you get “stuck,” a back reference table is given in 
the upper left-hand corner of the Figure. 

In Diagram “1” of Figure 52, the point f is a 
tangent point. It is therefore a normal point. Hence, 
since a tangent is always perpendicular to a normal at 
the point of tangency, the required tangent, af, can 
be projected either through the two given points a and 
f, or through the ome given point, f, and in a direction 
perpendicular to gf. In the latter case, it will then, 
of necessity, pass through the other given point a. 
Similarly, the normal, or joint line, fm, can be pro- 
jected through the two given points g and f, or through 
either ome of them and in a direction perpendicular to 
the tangent af. 

In Diagram “2,” the rail line, mm, can be drawn 
either through any two points established by perpen- 
dicular measurement from the paralleling line ff, or 
it can be drawn through one such point and in a direc- 
tion established by its parallel. 

In Diagram “3,” the perpendicular bisector can be 
drawn through the two points, / and &, established by 
the well-known Euclidean construction for bisecting a 
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offset parallels are assumed 
as being too long for the 
‘\.\ triangles and are here 
drawn with the working 
edge of the T-square 
placed in line with their 
far-apart extremities: the 
points marking these ex- 











tremities being determined 
by equal rectangular meas- 
urement from the given 
bisector or plan axis. This 
is the one rare case where 
parallels are produced by 
construction rather than by 








FIGURE 53—TWO POINTS GIVEN 


straight line, or it can be projected through any one 
point equidistant from 7 and A, and in a direction per- 
pendicular to the chord jh. 

In Diagram “4,” the 4B line, ee’, of the opposite- 
sloping rake is established in direction by symmetrical 
construction about the center line of the gable. This 
construction is done without measurement; the process 
being as indicated by the directing arrows shown in 
the Diagram—in this case utilizing the “inherent” 
lines of the T-square and 45-degree triangle to locate 
the point e’. The required rake line ee’ is then pro- 
jected through the two given points e and e’. Each 
other respectively-sloping line of the rectilinear scroll is 
then drawn through one given point on the center line, 
and in a direction paralleling the line ee’. 

In Diagram “5,” it has been made apparent that 
the line mo is the perpendicular bisector of the chord 
Ic. Hence, the center o could be located by projecting 
a line ~o, perpendicular to /c, through the one point n, 
or through any other one point equidistant from the 
ends of the given chord /c. 

In Diagram “6,” the upper slope of the outstanding 
profile of the chimney top weathering, which here 
conforms to the roof slope of Diagram “4,” could be 
independently established by two points from the given 
“rise and run,” or it could be drawn through any one 
predetermined point and in a direction paralleling the 
corresponding rake of the roof. ‘The batter line of 
the offset brick courses is a “construction” line that 
marks the intersection points of the vertical and hori- 
zontal faces of the step- 


manipulation. Where 
many of these long par- 
alells occur, it would prove 
more expeditious, and far more convenient, to shift the 
drawing on the board so as to bring these awkward 
extraneous lines into congruency with some “inherent” 
line of the instruments: which process has been fully 
explained and exemplified in Part 3. 

In Diagram “8,” the required stress line ce must 
parallel the given truss line 12-5. Hence, as explained 
in Part 5, this line could be produced by constructing a 
similar triangle of which cl would be the median 
corresponding to the median 12-5 of the given triangle 
3-7-5, or it could be projected through the one given 
point ¢ and parallel with the given truss line 12-5, or 
parallel with the median /g of another similar triangle, 
3fg, or parallel with the prolongation gh of this 
median. The bounding lines of the triangles are here 
seen to be “inherent”’ obliques, but the “median” is an 
extraneous line. 

Now refer to Figure 53, Diagram “A,” which indi- 
cates the progressive technique of producing the most 
notorious “outlaw” of them all—it might be any one 
of the 4B lines of Figure 52, or it might be any other 
extraneous line that requires to be projected accurately 
through two given points that come within reach of a 
triangle hypotenuse. With the point of the dividers, 
slightly indent the two given points, 4 and B, and 
identify them with a penciled ring. Then bring to- 
gether the two triangles that you reached for a while 
back. Call one of them K. This is the directing 
triangle. Call the other M. This is the projecting 
one—the one that does the straight shooting. Now, 





ping. Any such line, once 
determined, can be used to 
determine the opposite-slop- 
ing batter by applying the 
principle of symmetrical 
construction suggested in 
the Diagram: this being 
done, however, by employ- 
ing the “inherent” lines of 
the instruments as indicated 
by the directing arrows. 














In Diagram “7,” the 
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FIGURE 54—ONE POINT AND A PARALLEL GIVEN 
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maintaining the two in solid conjunction, and making 
use of both hands, move an edge of M into full con- 
tact with the two points—not for the purpose of draw- 
ing the line, but for the purpose of establishing its 
direction. ‘There’s a vast difference: for the latter 
purpose the instrument can be brought into actual 
touch, or into exact center alignment, with the two 
points, whereas, for the former purpose, a guesswork 
allowance must be made for the thickness of the line 
and the condition of the pencil point. Now observe 
that, by virtue of a two-part straightedge, the project- 
ing portion can be slid backward or forward on the 
firmly-held directing portion without altering the 
established direction of the former’s ruling edge. 
Hence, by finger-operation of the hand that now holds 
K firmly to the board, slide M on K, out of touch with 
the given points. Place the pencil at one of the given 
points, say 4. Slide M into touch with the pencil and 
project the required line which, of mecessity, will reg- 
ister exactly with the other given point B. In choos- 
ing the ome point of the given two, determine on the 
one from which or through which the required line 
can be drawn by dragging the pencil instead of push- 
ing it. In the case of point projection, rather than 


line projection, the pencil, after the projecting triangle 
has been slid to a gentle stop thereagainst, can be 
directly shifted either one way or the other along the 
edge of the instrument to the vicinity of the third 
point required. So, always, when you must draw an 
accurate extraneous line, reach for two triangles 


instead of one. That’s the whole secret. It’s easy. 
And, once the habit is acquired, any such line can be 
drawn with the utmost precision and dispatch. Of 
course, if it appears more convenient, the T-square, 
L, can be utilized as the directing instrument, or slid- 
ing-base, instead of the triangle K. But now suppose 
that the required line must be prolonged beyond the 
reach of the projecting triangle’s edge, as, for example, 
the building line, 7, of Diagram “7,” Figure 52, or 
the extended line 1h of Diagram “8” in the same 
Figure. In the one case, the two given points are & 
and o, and in the other 


‘and illustrated therein at Figure 28. 
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holding M firm. Then hold K, slide M out of the 
way, place the T-square, N, in touch with K, slide K 
out of the way, and project the required line along N 
with the same pencil that originally stopped M in 
correct drafting-position relative to the given points. 
This projecting should be done in accordance with the 
“finger-walking” technique heretofore fully explained 
in Part 4 (in connection with the analogous free use 
of the T-square for the prolongation of horizontals) 
Or, as an alter- 
nate method often usable, a required third point in 
either direction beyond the reach of the projecting 
triangle can quickly be located in accordance with the 
method shown in Part 5, at Figure 48, for the pro- 
longation of inherent obliques: that is, by sliding M 
along the directing edge of the shifted triangle K. 
This, of course, obviates the use of the T-square in 
such cases. 

At “B” in Figure 53 is shown the common “eye 
ball” method of drawing an extraneous or “Euclidean” 
line between two given points. Note that but. one 
“ruler” is used instead of two. Hence, the ome instru- 
ment, either a triangle or the T-square, must be 
brought into drafting-position alignment with the two 
given points by a time-wasting series of “try-it-and- 
see” tests as shown. It is slower in actual execution 
than the two-ruler method explained above. In only 
one rare instance need it be resorted to: namely, when 
the two given points occur no closer together, or can 
not be brought any closer together, than the length of 
the longest hypotenuse of the available triangles. In 
this one case, the points should them be fixed as far 
apart as possible and still remain within reach of the 
T-square. In this way, any possible error of devia- 
tion from the true projection of the line would then 
be diminished at any intermediate point on the line, 
whereas, if the points were closer together, necessitat- 
ing a prolongation, the error would be imecreased at 
any point on the prolongation, thus reaching a maxi- 
mum accumulated deviation at the end of the line. A 
case in point is the projection of the T-square-drawn 





case they are / and g. In 
both cases these points are 
within triangle reach, but 
the required line must be 
projected beyond such 
reach. All right: in each 
case call the given points 
A and B, and refer again 
to Figure 53, Diagram 
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“A.” Proceed as there 
‘ indicated up to and includ- 
ing stage “3,” that is, slide 
the projecting triangle into 
touch with the pencil but 
draw no line. Instead, 
remove the pencil and, as 
shown at stage “4” by the 
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dotted outlines, shift K 
into contact with the ruling 


edge of M, meanwhile 


went 


he 


FIGURE 55—ONE POINT AND A PERPENDICULAR GIVEN 
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THE GEOMETRY OF ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTING—PART 6 
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EACH OF THE 12 COMB/NATIONS WILL 
PRODUCE ANY ONE OF FOUR POSSIBLE 
LINES FROM A GIVEN POINTSONE AS SHOWN 








FIGURE 56—“INHERENT” ANGLES REFERRED TO A GIVEN EXTRANEOUS LINE 


offset parallels of Diagram “7,” Figure 52. The 
possible error of accumulated deviation has here been 
avoided by fixing the given points at the far-apart 
extremities of the needed lines—in fact beyond the 
extremities. Finally, in the cases of tangents, 
normals and perpendicular bisectors, the condition of 
having to draw such a line between two given points 
can, as indicated by the two sets of key letters which 
such lines carry in Figure 52, be entirely avoided by 
reducing the condition to ome given point and refer- 
ring the direction to another given line. The notations 
heretofore given pertaining to the diagrams of Figure 
52 make these alternatives evident. 

Figure 54 dictates the manipulation and technique 
of projecting extraneous parallels. The ome given 
point is J’, and it is required to draw a line through 
this point paralleling a given line, or direction, 4B. 
The resultant required line is EF. It is representative 
of all the EF lines of Figure 52, being the rake line, 
de, of Diagram “4” in particular. The relative posi- 
tion of the instruments in the initial set-up at stage 
“1,” Figure 54, will, of course, be governed by the 
relative positions of the given point and the given line. 
A little ingenuity and practice on the draftsman’s part 
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will enable him to cope successfully with any condi- 
tion that could occur on the board—even though the 
given point and the given line be nearly the board’s 
length or width apart. An instance of this is shown at 
Figures 47 and 49, in Part 5, which Figures indicate 
alternate methods of placing and manipulating the 
sliding instruments to project the given point c (shown 
herewith at Diagram “8,” Figure 52) in a direction 
paralleling the given truss line 12-5. Figure 54 
makes it clear that, after the initial set-up of the in- 
struments is determined, the process of projecting an 
extraneous parallel through ome point, is identical with 
the process of projecting any extraneous line through 
two points. In other words, it’s just slide, slide, draw! 

The two “slowed down” reels of four exposurés 
each, shown in Figure 55, apply to the projection of 
extraneous perpendiculars. The one given point is C, 
and it is required to draw a line through this point that 
shall be perpendicular to a given line, or given direc- 
tion, AB. At Diagram “A” the given point is not 
on the given line, but at Diagram “B” it is. Other- 
wise the two methods are identical. ‘The resultant 
required line is CD, and it is typical of all CD lines 
of Figure 52. As before, after the initial set-up has 
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FIGURE 57—SOME INSTRUMENTAL MANIPULATIONS 


been made, it’s merely a case of slide, slide, draw! 

Figure 56 shows the manner of placing and manipu- 
lating the “sliding triangles” to produce the fourth 
and last “outlaw” of the four—the line that always 
takes a direction making an “inherent” angle with a 
given extraneous line. ‘The ome given point is either 
G or H, depending on whether it occurs off or on the 
given line. The given line, so designated in the 224%4- 
degree, 52¥%4-degree and 90-degree diagrams, is amy 
extraneous line on the board. The given angle is any 
one of the 12 possible angles shown in the Figure— 
any one of them being producible by the combined 
triangles shown thereon when referred to the given 
line as a base. The resultant required line is GH, so 
designated on the 5214-degree set-up. In case the 
given line is not extensive enough to accommodate the 
placing of the first triangle, then, as indicated on the 
22'Ya-degree diagram, the initial set-up can be accom- 
plished as shown in dotted outlines, and the directing 
triangle, C in this case, then slid along 4 to the re- 
quired position shown in solid outline. Then transfer 
A from the dotted-outline position to the solid-outline 
position designated as 2 in this diagram. In the 521%4- 
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degree diagram, it is supposed that the given line would 
be placed in shadow by the direct placement of tri- 
angle A therealong, thus rendering an accurate regis- 
tration with the line doubtful. Where this would 
actually be the case, first place the aligner J (which 
could be any other triangle, say B) on that side of 
the line which leaves the line unshadowed. ‘The 
aligning triangle, J, then accurately establishes the 
direction of A, which latter is then placed in contact 
as shown and the aligner removed. ‘Triangle B is 
then placed in contact with 4, and 4 is then shifted to 
the hypotenuse of B, the latter being firmly held to the 
board. ‘The pencil is then placed at the given point, 
A is slid into contact therewith, and the required line, 
GH, drawn. In the 67'%4-degree diagram, the now 
well known combination, K and N, for prolonging 
any triangle line is indicated in dotted outlines. In the 
90-degree diagram, it is plainly evident that the 
placing and manipulation, as well as the technique, 
exactly corresponds with the detailed procedures of 
Figures 54 and 55 for projecting parallels and perpen- 
diculars. Three of the diagrams given in this Figure 
are indicative of the typical geometric addition and sub- 
traction of angles. In the 3714-degree diagram, for 
instance, the “inherent” combination angle of 37% 
degrees added to the given extraneous angle 4, yields 
the required extraneous angle c, or a required extrane- 
ous line OQ, in which case the given line becomes OP. 
Hence, the placement of the instruments should be 
adjusted to the line OP to produce the above results, 
instead of to the line OQ. The 15-degree diagram 
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FIGURE 58—“SLIDE, KELLY—SLIDE!” 
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suggests the arrangement, though the angle is differ- 
ent. Again, in the 60-degree diagram, the inherent 
angle of 60 degrees is subtracted from the given ex- 
traneous angle 4, thus yielding another required 
extraneous angle c. Finally, as the 8214-degree 
diagram depicts, the supplement of any given or con- 
structed angle is easily procured by simply prolonging 
one line of the two past the common point of inter- 
section: that is, by subtracting the angle from 180 
degrees. 

One of the most useful extraneous lines on the 
board, considered in its geometric significance, is the 
perpendicular bisector of the chord of a circular arc. 
It always passes through the center of the circle. 
Hence, its projected intersection with a given 
“normal,” or with a “line of centers,” or with any 
“radial” or diametral line, or with the perpendicular 
bisector of another chord of the same circle, unme- 
diately locates the required center. For instance, in 
Figure 57, Diagram “1,” assume that c and / are the 
given spring and crown points of half of any segmental 
arch. The vertical center line is also given. Locate 
any one point, m, equidistant from the ends c and / of 
the imaginary chord cl. This point will lie on the 
perpendicular bisector of that chord. Hence, by the 
exceedingly simple manipulation shown in the diagram, 
the center, 0, can be found. It is merely the process 
of projecting the one given point, m, in a direction 
perpendicular to the given chord Jc. Note that this 
could be applied to the problem of Diagram “5,” Fig- 
ure 52—the same reference letters being used in both 
instances. If the given chord (or the given points de- 
fining its extremities) happens to occur in a position on 
the board where the directing triangle K would cast 
the points in shadow, and thus render accurate align- 
ment therewith impossible, then first place an aligning 
triangle J on the other side of the line or points and 
place K in touch with J. Then, holding X firm, shift 
J to position M to project the required perpendicular. 
This alternate aligning method to avoid shadowed 
lines is indicated at Diagram “2,” in Figure 57, and is 
another application of the same expedient heretofore 
noted in connection with the 5214-degree diagram of 
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Figure 56. It is of general application, and should be 
borne in mind in all cases where such a condition must 
be met. 

Diagram “3,” of Figure 57, illustrates some purely 
instrumental manipulations which, in this case, elimi- 


nate the use of the compass entirely. It is here sup- 
posed, as in the original presentation and alternate 
solution of this same problem in Part 4, that the arch 
is to be laid out full size. Hence, all required extrane- 
ous lines are longer than can be directly projected with 
the triangles. This is how: From g project a 45- 
degree inherent oblique to v. With a paper strip, 
transfer vh to gj. From j and A project extraneous 
lines making an angle of 45 degrees with jh. Their 
crossing locates /, which is a point on the perpendicular 
bisector of jh, since, by construction, it is made equi- 
distant from the ends thereof. Place Z in line with 
gh. Hold L and slide M into contact with the pencil 
placed at /. This establishes the perpendicular, but 
it is not long enough. Hence, hold M, remove the 
pencil, and place X in contact with M. The edge of 
K then precisely establishes the drafting position and 
the direction of the prolonging T-square. Wherefore, 
hold K firm, remove M, substitute N, slide K out of 
the way and project the required perpendicular along 
the edge of N with the same pencil that was used to 
stop M atl. Points 1 and 2 are the centers sought. 
Harness the T-square to pins placed at these points, 
after the manner illustrated at Figure 51, Part 5, and 
draw the arch ring curves. The two arcs of each 
curve will meet tangent to one another on the perpen- 
dicular bisector which, in this case, is a normal common 
to both arcs—another thing worth remembering. 

Figure 58 acquaints you with some interesting and 
speedy capers of the 30-degree “twins.” ‘The stunt 
staged at act “7” is particularly “happy,” especially 
when the required perpendicular bisector is just out of 
reach of a single triangle’s edge. “This performance, 
as you will note, bears the same reference letters as 
heretofore used at Figure 52, Diagram “5,” and 
Figure 57, Diagram “1,” thus indicating its applica- 
tion to those cases. It is also a practical and useful 
alternative of the “shadow-avoiding” expedient sug- 
gested in the second diagram of Figure 57. 
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PEN AND BRUSH DRAWING IN SEPIA BY ARTHUR HAAS—PRINCETON CHAPEL INTERIOR 
Size of original, 232" x 30” 
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VIOLLET-LE-DUC’S “RATIONAL DICTIONARY OF FRENCH ARCHITECTURE 
FROM THE ELEVENTH TO THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY,” VOLUME VI 


by Thomas E. O’ Donnell 


‘THE SIXTH VOLUME of Viollet-le-Duc’s Ra- 
tional Dictionary carries the same sustained interest as 
the earlier volumes of the set. The student of French 
architecture of this period—Eleventh to Sixteenth 
Century—will find here a wealth of material offering 
suggestions and inspiration. ‘Throughout the volume 
there is a reflection, and often a detailed account, of the 
life of the French people of the period, and thus the 
various accounts make up an excellent background to 
a study of French architectural forms of the Middle 
Ages, and their meaning. 

About one hundred terms of architectural signifi- 
cance are covered, all of which have been translated 
and included in the Ricker Translations. ‘The orig- 
inal, in keeping with the other volumes, is generously 
illustrated by fine engravings, most of which were 


executed from the original drawings by Viollet-le-Duc. 
The illustrations of this article are taken from the 
original volume, while the text is a review of the 
translation. 

Of the many subjects treated in this volume, the 
following are perhaps of the greatest interest to the 
average designer and draftsman: the gable, especially 
those beautiful French tracery or pediment gables such 
as are found over the front entrance of the Cathedral 
of Rouen; the gallery, particularly those of the “kings” 
and “saints” which form ornamental bands across the 


facades of the French Cathedrals, such as those of 


Notre Dame, Paris; French door knockers, of curi- 
ous Gothic design; the gargoyle, its use and its varied 
and grotesque forms; the grille, many beautiful ex- 
amples of ornamental copper, bronze, and iron grilles 





A dormer of the late French Gothic period. The steep 
roofs of this period were greatly enhanced by their 
From Viollet-le-Duc’s article on 
“dormers.” 


decorative features. 
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A tracery gable, typical of those om French cathedrals of 

the fully developed Gothic work. These were to accent 

or crown the main portals, and permitted the use of a 
gallery back of them. 
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“Gallery of Kings’—typical of those used on the facades 
of French Gothic cathedrals. From Viollet-le-Duc’s 
article on “galleries.” 


for various forms of screens, guards, and railings; the 
history and early use of clocks, and many other devices 
included in architectural ensembles of the period; 
dormers, of the varied and interesting types found on 
many French structures of the time; the maison or 
French house, is shown in its many different phases and 
uses, both town and country types; tracery, its design 
and construction is shown and explained in every 
detail; and such a subject as joimery, which includes an 
almost infinite variety of forms, is fully and interest- 
ingly presented. 

All of the above subjects and many others in the 
volume are well worthy of a full detailed account, but 
space here will permit of a consideration of a limited 
number only, which will be reviewed in some detail 
and may be taken as typical of the treatment of the 
other subjects in the volume. 

The first subject treated is the gable, as it was de- 
veloped in the churches and cathedrals of northern 
France. Viollet-le-Duc traces its origin from its begin- 
ning in carpentry, down through its various forms, 
translation into stone, and finally into those fantastic 
stone-lace creations which were used to crown the 
entrances to some of the finest cathedrals of France, 
such as the one illustrated here. 

His next subject is the gallery, which he discusses 
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in its many forms, the most interesting being those 
exterior galleries—which served both as narrow 
passageways and as decorative bands across the facades 
of churches and cathedrals of the period. In the trans- 
lation we read: “The architects of the Middle Ages 
established, in their great monuments, service corri- 
dors at different heights in order to make the over- 
sight and maintenance easy. ‘The high facades of 
cathedrals, for example, were divided into several 
stories by galleries that allowed communication from 
the interior to the exterior. Our French cathedrals 
in the north, built about the beginning of the XIII 
Century, whose facades have been completed, are 
decorated by superimposed galleries. ‘The facade of 
Notre Dame of Paris, which was erected between the 
years 1210 and 1225, presents over the portals a first 
gallery, very rich in effect, and whose intercolumnia- 
tions are filled by colossal statues of the Kings of 
Judah.” ‘This is commonly called the “gallery of the 
Kings.” The cathedrals of Amiens and Rheims also 
have galleries of this type above the portals. The 
gallery of the kings on Notre Dame is considered the 
oldest, and serves as a crown from the portals. That 
on the Cathedral of Amiens occupies a similar position 
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A typical example of the maison or French town house 
of the Middle Ages. These were often a combination 
of shop, below, with living quarters in the two upper 
stories. From Viollet-le-Duc’s article on the “maison.” 
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over the portals, and is considered one of the most 
beautiful examples. 

The gargoyle, which dates from the beginning of 
the XIII Century in French architecture, is given due 
consideration by Viollet-le-Duc. He traces its origin 
and development and uses and shows it in many of its 
naive forms. Strange as it may seem, gutters were 
not used on great church edifices until the first 
centuries of the Middle Ages, the water from the 
roofs falling directly upon the streets by means of the 
projection of the cornices. After gutters were intro- 
duced the water was carried off through grooves 
provided for this purpose. Gargoyles seem to have 
been first used about 1220 on certain parts of the 
Cathedral of Laon. Even at this early date the 
gargoyle had been developed in the form of fanciful 
animals. “The architects of the XIII Century soon 
recognized that there was a considerable advantage in 
dividing the water spouts,” thus carrying off the roof 
water at many points rather than at a few. This 
“avoided long slopes in the gutter, and reduced each 
stream to a very small streamlet of water which would 
not injure the lower construction. ‘Thus the gargoyles 
were multiplied, and in increasing them they could 
be cut finer and more slender, and the sculptors took 
possession of those projecting stones to make an orna- 












































A decorative niche, in the form of a tracery window, 
with small niches containing statues set into the inner 
panels, From Viollet-le-Duc’s article on the “niche.” 
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A detail of French Gothic tracery, showing method of 
laying-out, sections, etc. From Viollet-le-Duc’s article 
on “tracery.” 

















mental motive for the edifices. Many of them are 
masterpieces of sculpture; there is an entire world of 
animals and persons composed with great energy and 
boldly cut by skillful hands. The diversity of forms 
given to gargoyles is prodigious,” and according to 
Viollet-le-Duc, “no two of them are alike in France.” 
A large group of gargoyles were shown in his original 
volume. 

The grille or enclosure of ornamental bronze or 
iron is discussed and illustrated in a very interesting 
and comprehensive manner. Anyone who is interested 
in designs and details of construction of French orna- 
mental grille work of the Middle Ages will find useful 
and authentic material here. Viollet-le-Duc traces the 
historic development showing the changes in materials, 
method of working and resulting designs, which were 
characteristic of that period. He explains in detail how 
each part was formed and how the whole design was 
assembled, and gives many detailed sketches showing 
the construction. 

Although some of the oldest preserved grilles to be 
found in France are of bronze and of Roman or 
Byzantine inspiration, yet “wrought iron was in 
common use from a very early period in Gaul, and 
was by preference adopted for all open enclosures 
made in France during the Middle Ages. The art of 
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A French church door knocker, 
in Gothic design. Many beau- 
tiful examples of these still 
exist. From Viollet-le-Duc. 


Middle Ages. 





An example of a decorative wrought iron 
grille, typical of metal-craft work of the 

From Viollet-le-Duc’s article 
on “The Grille.” 


The ‘Tree of Jesse’?— 

typical of the sculptured 

symbols on French churches 
of the Middle Ages. 








the smith was highly developed and singularly per- 
fected during the XI and XII Centuries.” All work 
of the fabrication of the metal was, during that period, 
done by hand forging and the hammer work of the 
artisan was ever present on the finished product. This 
distinguishing feature is of course lacking in the modern 
machine-made product, consequently modern work is 


not so highly prized. After showing the different 
steps made in the structural development of grille work, 
Viollet-le-Duc then discusses the different types of 
grilles designed for specific purposes; such as railings, 
gates, window grilles, protective grilles, etc. An excel- 
lent collection of illustrations accompany his discussion. 

The lucarne, or dormer, is another interesting sub- 
ject considered in this volume. ‘The history of the 
dormer and its use are traced through the various stages 
of development to the very fanciful and decorative 
types of the late Gothic period. According to Viollet- 
le-Duc dormers may be divided into two groups 
according to their construction and position on the 
roof; first, those having stone or masonry front wall, 
which wall usually comes immediately above the 
cornice line, or may even be an upward extension, 
through the cornice, of the main wall of the building; 
second, dormers of carpentry, usually much smaller, 
and often constructed higher up on the slope of the 
roof. In either case the purpose of the dormer is 
primarily to light the attic space. But the French 


architect has made the most of this utilitarian device 
and has turned it into a beautiful roof decoration. 
The dormer came as a logical requirement of the 
steep, high roof of the Gothic period, where it often 
became economically necessary to use the attic space. 
The disposition of dormers on the roof, their construc- 
tion, covering, decoration, etc., are all carefully con- 
sidered, and well illustrated. 

For those interested in the French house the dis- 
cussion given on the maison, for either town, or 
country, will be of interest. “The various elements 
entering into the plan of the French house are all care- 
fully considered in view of the use of the house, and 
the customs of the French of the Middle Ages. When 
these are understood, the many motives, which seem 
out of place to us, seem logical enough, and a better 
understanding of the French house will be the result. 
The history and development of the several types— 
country houses, town houses, and provincial manor 
houses—are each treated somewhat in detail. 

A subject of interest to the student of French Gothic 
architecture is that found here on French tracery, 
which is explained and illustrated in detail. The plates 
showing the method of laying out tracery work, and 
details of construction seem to be of special value. 
French joinery of this period is also treated in a detailed 
manner, and is illustrated by many plates showing 
methods of construction. 
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Many accessories to the architecture of the Middle 
Ages are briefly but clearly described, such as clocks, 
weathervanes, door knockers, labyrinthe floor tiles, 
mosaic, inlays, chimneys, and chimney caps, French 
gardens, and loggias. 

Taken as a whole, this sixth volume of Viollet-le- 








THE RICKER MANUSCRIPT TRANSLATIONS—X 


Duc contains much of interest, and although it is con- 
cerned in portraying the character of the architecture 
of the Middle Ages, yet it imparts a store of informa- 
tion that every architect should know and offers 
inspiration in certain fields that may be readily applied 
in modern work. 
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An example of French joinery of the Middle Ages. 
Churches and cathedrals contained many beautiful 
screens, etc., of carved wood. From Viollet-le-Duc’s 


article on “joinery.” 
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PENCIL POINTS FOR JANUARY, 1930 


VoLuME XI NuMBER 1 


This drawing by Ernest Born was made with black 
crayon on a creamy-white paper. It shows the 
upper and lower churches at Assisi. Like his other 
drawings shown in the November, 1929, issue this 


generous size, the original 


example was done at a g 


being approximately two feet high. 








FROM A CRAYON DRAWING BY ERNEST BORN 


CHURCH OF SAN FRANCISCO, ASSISI 


PENCIL POINTS 
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VoLuUME XI NuMBER 1 


“Some details and sections of carved pillars and 
first-floor arcade of patio are shown on this plate.” 





| 
| 
| A. N. PRENTICE. 
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CASA: de-lae INFANTA. 
DETAILS:s: SECTIONS 
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RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE AND ORNAMENT IN SPAIN 


A PLATE FROM THE WORK BY ANDREW N. PRENTICE 


PENCIL POINTS 











PENCIL POINTS SERIES 
of 
COLOR PLATES 


The decoration for this ceiling, which is shown 
in black and white elsewhere in this issue, was 
designed and executed by Carlo Ciampaglia in 
full collaboration with Harry Sternfeld, architect 
of the residence in which it occurs. The room 
was 18 feet by 35 feet in plan and about 11 feet 
high. The big cross beams were 12” wide, which 
will give an idea of the scale of the ornament. 
The portion of the drawing reproduced in color 
14" x 1234” in the original. The 
decoration was first drawn carefully in pencil on 


measured 9' 


illustrator’ board and a transparent wash was run 
over the whole layout to simulate the color of the 
wood. The shadows were then cast and the 
colored ornament was finally rendered with trans- 
parent water color using sufficient pigment to 
cover the initial wash. Chinese white was used 
for the white portions of the design. 
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PORTION OF DECORATED WOOD CEILING FOR RESIDENCE OF MRS. MARY MORICE, FLOURTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


FROM THE DRAWING IN WATER COLOR BY CARLO CIAMPAGLIA, PAINTER 
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BY CHESTER B. PRICE 
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PENCIL POINTS SERIES 
of 
COLOR PLATES 


Chester B. Price is known particularly for his 
drawings in black and white but occasionally he 
works in color. The subject of this plate is one 
of his recent paintings in oil. It was done on shade 
cloth and measured 25" x 36%". Preliminary 
studies for composition were made in charcoal at 
small scale and at the final size of the painting. 
After the composition was determined, a color 
study in thin oil was made about 12” high. The 
perspective layout for the final drawing was made 
with a hard pencil directly on the shade cloth and 
the painting was begun with thin oil and finished 


with full body color. 
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PENCIL POINTS FOR JANUARY, 1930 


VoLUME XI NuMBER 1 


We are glad to present here a rendering by Schell 
Lewis showing a small, well designed building. 


On another page in this issue we have reproduced 
a portion of this drawing at the exact size of the 
original, 
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PENCIL POINTS FOR JANUARY, 1930 


VoLuME Xl NuMBER 1 


This recent drypoint by Samuel Chamberlain 
demonstrates that the artist is as much at home with 
an American subject as he is with those of old 
Enrope. It is reproduced here at the exact size at 


which it was drawn on the copper. 
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JOHN F. HARBESON 


WE ARE GLAD to present in this issue the first of a series 
of articles by Mr. Harbeson on How to Design in the 
Modern Manner. Mr. Harbeson is well known to our 
readers as the author of “The Study of Architectural 
Design” which ran several years ago in PEencit Points 
and has since been published in book form. 

Mr. Harbeson was born in Philadelphia in 1888. He 
began his architectural training at the School of Architec- 
ture of the University of Pennsylvania, where he received 
his B. S. in Architecture and the Arthur Spayd Brooke 
Gold Medal in Design in 1910 and his Master’s Degree in 
1911. While at the University Mr. Harbeson was an 
editor of the Pennsylvanian and art editor of the Class 
Record of 1910 and was a member of Sigma XI Honorary 
Fraternity. In 1913 he won the Cope Prize of the Phil- 
adelphia Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
and T-Square Club. He was President of the T-Square 
Club from 1914 to 1917 when it built its new clubhouse 
on Quince Street. 

Mr. Harbeson is now an associate in the firm of Paul P. 
Cret, Chairman of the Departments of Architecture and 
Landscape Architecture at the School of Fine Arts of the 
University of Pennsylvania; an instructor in Perspective, 
and an architectural adviser in the Sculpture Class in 
Composition at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in 
Philadelphia. 





ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION FOR A 
WAR MEMORIAL, CITY OF CHICAGO 


REPORT OF THE JURY OF AWARD 


ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEEN sets of drawings were sub- 
mitted in this competition, and of these a large number 


were high in excellence, so much so that the Jury had a 
long first day’s work in eliminating, by unanimous vote 
only, enough to bring the group down to a number making 
possible real consideration. 

At the end of the first day six sets of drawings had 
been selected and placed in a separate room, and in the 
morning of the second day’s work this number was reduced 
to four. The final vote was unanimous for number 94, 
submitted by Eric Gugler and Roger Bailey. The feel- 
ing of the Jury was that this solution gave a response 
which satisfied not only the monumental demands of the 
program, but had a strong spiritual appeal, in that it 
created an enclosed space in which the sarcophagus, repre- 
senting those men whom the war had not left with us, 
had the dignity of resting in the seclusion created by the 
surrounding colonnade. 

This monument was also commended as open in design 
so that the lake could be seen through it from the city. Its 
isolation as an island on which it could be set among its 
own foliage surroundings also appealed to the Jury. 

The scheme awarded the second prize, submitted by 
Benjamin H. Marshall, had also been liked by the Jury 
from the first, but had been set aside for various reasons, 
one being the likelihood of its extreme cost. It had, how- 
ever, some of the qualities of the first prize, in that it 
would not block off the view of the lake from the city, and 
in that it created the same seclusion for the memory of 
the dead. The vote for second prize for this project was 
also unanimous. 

The other two projects which were placed in the sep- 
arate room and which we might unofficially call three and 
four, could not, under the terms of the program, be 
officially placed, as only the first and second prizes are to 
be of official record. One of these submitted, by Voorhees, 
Gmelin, and Walker, showed a magnificent progression of 
stone verticals, projecting into the lake in the shape of 
the prow of a vessel, and rising into the sky as they 
progress. This was rightly admired as a striking and 
original design. The last of the four, submitted by 
Nimmons, Carr, and Wright, was admired by the Jury as 
the best of a series of solutions of the shaft type. The 
plan is almost irreproachable, and it is an open, well 
studied presentation of the subject. 

In making the recommendations and awards the Jury 
made no effort to learn the identity of the various com- 
petitors and remained in ignorance of such identity until 
after the awards were made. 

(Signed for the Jury of Award) Joun Meap HowE ts. 


The winning designs and some of the others will be 
published in the February issue of PeNcit Points. 





THE JAMES HARRISON STEEDMAN MEMORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP IN ARCHITECTURE 


THe Governinc CommiTTEE of the James Harrison 
Steedman Memorial Fellowship in Architecture announces 
the fifth competition for this Fellowship, to be held in 
the Spring,of the year 1930. 

This, Fellowship is founded in memory of James 
Harrison Steedman, M.E., Washington University—1889, 
First Lieutenant U. S. Naval Reserves, Assistant Engineer 
Officer U. S. S. Oklahoma in 1917 and 1918, who at the 
age of fifty, suffering from a malady curable only by rest, 
refused to quit his post and knowingly made the great 
sacrifice. 

The value of this Fellowship is represented by an annual 
award of Fifteen Hundred Dollars, to assist well quali- 
fied architectural graduates to benefit by a year in travel 
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and the study of architecture in foreign countries, as 
determined by the Committee and under the guidance 
and control of the School of Architecture of Washington 
University. 

This Fellowship is open on equal terms to all graduates 
in architecture of recognized architectural schools of the 
United States. Such candidates must be American citizens 
of good moral character, and shall have had at least one 
year of practical work in the office of an architect prac- 
ticing in St. Louis, Mo., before being entitled to assume 
the benefits of the Fellowship. All candidates shall be 
between twenty-one and thirty-one years of age at the 
time of appointment to this Fellowship. 

Application blanks for registration can be obtained at 
any time upon written request addressed to the head of 
the School of Architecture of Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo., to whom application blanks properly filled 
out must be returned not later than January 25, 1930. 
Any requests for supplementary information relative to 
the rules and regulations governing the Competition shall 
be made at the same time. 

Any candidate who holds a degree not conferred by 
Washington University must submit with his application a 
transcript of the record of his scholastic work. 

Each application must bear the endorsement of three 
members of the American Institute of Architects, one of 
whom at least must be a resident of the City of St. Louis. 
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PENCIL AND WASH DRAWING BY ROLAND A. WANK 
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PRATT ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 


THE ANNUAL FALL DINNER of the club, held at the 
Fraternity Club in New York, was one of the happiest and 
most enthusiastic gatherings in the club’s history—which 
is no faint praise. With Mr. Joseph Cummings Chase, 
nationally known portrait painter, decorator, author, and 
fellow Pratt alumnus, as our guest-speaker, all present came 
expecting a good time, and found it. 

Mr. Chase, in a charming talk interwoven with reminis- 
cences and philosophy inspired by a busy and happy life 
of achievement, held his audience captivated to the end. 
The formal closing of the dinner was merely the excuse 
to gather around the piano to sing all the old time songs 
in a loud and lusty, if not always an entirely harmonious, 
manner. 

A number of new faces appeared that night which en- 
couraged the Membership Committee greatly. Our big 
objective for this year is “500 members and a permanent 
home.” With the help of all good Pratt Architects we 
are sure to make it. 

The Tuesday luncheons will continue all through the 
year at the Fraternity Club. All Pratt men and their 
friends are welcome. 

The next social event will be the Bridge-Dance on 
Saturday, February Ist. (Please note the change from 
previous date.) Special notices will be sent out giving 
full details in ample time for all to practice up on their 
cards and their footwork. 





BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL BOWLING LEAGUE 


THE sTANDING of teams in the Boston Architectural Bowl- 


ing League on December 4th was as follows: 


TEAM W. L. 


Densmore, LeClear and Robbins 31 9 
N. E. Power 31 9 
Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch, and Abbott 10 
Monks and Johnson 25 15 
Hutchins and French 20 20 
Chas. T. Main, Inc. 16 24 
J. W. Beal Sons 15 25 
J. H. Ritchie and Associates 15 25 
Adden, Parker, Clinch, and Crimp 13 27 
J. D. Leland and Co. 4 36 
FIRST TEN AVERAGES 


Davis—(H. and F.) 
Reid—(D. LeC. and R.) 
Biagi—(C. S. B. and A.) 
Bullock—(D. LeC. and R.) 
Werner—(N. E. P.) 
Wilson—(M. and J.) 
Gader—(N. E. P.) 
Maker—(M. and J.) 
Buckley—(N. E. P.) 91-12/30 
. Distefano—(A. P. C. and C.) 91- 9/30 

A further report on the standing of the teams will be 
issued next month. 


96-11/30 
95-19/30 
94-29/30 
93-18/30 
93- 5/21 
93- 6/30 
92-16/30 
91-16/30 


SPMNAV SYS 
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ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF GREATER MIAMI 


THE NEXT ANNUAL exhibition of the Architectural League 
of Miami will be held during the month of Tebruary in 
the News Tower Building on Biscayne Boulevard. The 
League holds monthly meetings at which time various 
problems are discussed. Richard Kiehnel is president; 
and Anthony de H. Zink is secretary. 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


CoLLABORATIVE PROBLEM FOR 1929 


THE suBJEcT oF the collaborative problem for 1929 was 
A Combined Casino and Bathing Pool for a Rich Gentle- 
man’s Country Estate. The program was as follows: 
Program 
The available ground is level, and measures 100 
feet by 100 feet; it is backed by a long retaining 
wall about 15 feet high, from the top of which the 
land raises at about 30° for a considerable distance. 
An abundant supply of water at the top of the hill 
may be utilized. The hill faces south. 
REQUIREMENTS: 

(1) A hall where tea may be served as well as 
where the bathers may gather. It is to be 
handsomely decorated. 

(2) The swimming pool. 

(3) About a dozen cabins. 

(4) Service rooms for the preparation of teas. 

(5) Toilet rooms. 

(6) Painters and Sculptors are to decorate any de- 
sired portions of the scheme, and the art of 
the Landscape Architect should be in evidence 
upon the hillside. 

(7) The style shall be that of the classic antiquity 
or its Italian derivatives. 

ApDITIONAL REMARKS: 

(1) There is to be no outside assistance in the 
finishing of drawings, paintings or models. 

(2) There will be criticism by only Messrs. Stevens 
and Fairbanks, but only after the first week. 

(3) The studios will be closed for the first two 
weeks, 

(4) The Landscape Architects are to be employed 
in a consulting capacity, but they will not be 
expected to make more than free-hand sketches. 

(5) The expenses of each team, including one- 
third of the expenses incurred by the Land- 
scape Architects, are to be borne equally by the 
Architect, Painter, and Sculptor of each team. 

(6) The prize money is to go in equal proportions 
to the Architect, Painter, and Sculptor of the 
winning team. 

The teams competing were composed of: 

Team A 

C. Dale Badgeley, Architect; Dunbar D. Beck, Painter; 

and David K. Rubins, Sculptor. 
Team B 

Homer F. Pfeiffer, Architect; Donald Mattison, Painter; 

and Joseph Kiselewski, Sculptor. 
Team C 

Cecil C. Briggs, Architect; Deane Keller, Painter; and 
George H. Snowden, Sculptor. 

Richard K. Webel and Michael Rapuano, Fellows in 
Landscape Architecture, worked together as a firm, and 
were consulted by all three teams competing. 

The drawings were shipped from the Academy in Rome 
to New York and were judged by a jury composed of: 
Charles A. Platt, Chairman, Wm. Mitchell Kendall, John 
Gregory, Eugene F. Savage and Ferruccio Vitale. 

The winning team was team “A,” whose design is 
shown on the pages following. 





TO FORMER PUPILS OF THE 
ECOLE DES BEAUX ARTS 
WILL ForMER pPupPiLs of the Ecole please send contribu- 
tions to the treasurer of the Grande Masse, 51 Rue de 
Seine, Paris, France. 
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RUTH PERKINS 


Rutu Perkins is the sixth woman licensed to practice 
architecture in the State of Illinois; at the present time 
she is employed by William T. Braun, Architect, Chicago, 
as chief designer. Miss Perkins received her architectural 
training at the University of Michigan and has since spe- 
cialized in residence work. 


In 1927 and 1928 she was in charge of the Women’s 
Architectural Exhibits at the Woman’s World’s Fair. 





SIXTH ANNUAL SMALL SCULPTURE 
COMPETITION 


Tue SixtrH AnnuaL Competition for prizes offered by 
the Procter and Gamble Company for small sculptures, 
using white soap as a medium, is announced by the Na- 
tional Soap Sculpture Committee, 80 East 11th Street, 
New York. The competition closes May 1, 1930. For 
amateurs ninety-six prizes totaling $1,850.00 will be 
awarded. 


The Jury of Award will be composed of George E. 
Ball; C. J. Barnhorn; Alon Bement; Gutzon Borglum; 
Harvey Wiley Corbett; Harriet W. Frishmuth; Charles 
Dana Gibson; Leo Lentelli; Dr. Gustave Straubenmuller; 
and Lorado Taft. 

For further information, entry blanks, and instruction 


books address the National Soap Sculpture Committee, 80 
East 11th Street, New York. 





NEW YORK ALUMNI CHAPTER OF 

ALPHA RHO CHI HOLDS EXHIBITION 
Tue New Yorx Atumni Cuaprer of Alpha Rho Chi, 
a national architectural fraternity, is holding an exhibi- 
tion of sketches, etchings, renderings, and photographs of 
the work of its members in the exhibition rooms of the 
Architectural League of New York. The show will be 
on until] January 4th. 
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Tuat opinions on the Stock Plan may be just as diverse 
in the far west as they are in the east is shown by the 
interchange which has recently been taking place on the 
pages of our excellent contemporary, The Architect and 
Engineer of San Francisco. There is a most interesting 
column in this architectural journal, headed “The Archi- 
tect’s Viewpoint,” to which four prominent western archi- 
tects contribute in rotation. Harold W. Doty, A.1.A., of 
Portland, Oregon, writing in the July, 1929, issue, had 
the following to say: 

“While this is being written there is in progress a na- 
tionwide competition for small house designs, which is 
sanctioned and aided by members of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. After the prizes are awarded the 
designs will be purchased, or in other ways will become 
the property of a privately owned bureau or corporation. 
These house designs will then be published in a book, and 
working plans and specifications for the houses will be 
available to the public for a nominal fee. Is not this 
bureau in direct competition with the architects themselves? 

“Most architects, perhaps, are not interested in small 
house work, in which the resulting fees are necessarily 
small, and in order to cope with the poor stock plans 
usually offered to the public feel that any improvement 
in these plans is to be heartily encouraged. Perhaps these 
architects have office organizations trained only for large 
projects, who handle domestic work in the same manner as 
an office building, and a small residence becomes the curse 
of the office. 

“The elevating of the lay taste is one of our principal 
tasks, if not the very first one to consider, but there are 
other means of accomplishing this than providing stock 
plans. Many of the architects who feel that such bureaus 
are their own difficult competitors, work valiantly in the 
Institute, giving their time and money in support of 
esthetic helps and civic improvements, therefore these 
men cannot be expected to laud the work of such plan 
bureaus. 

“It is the practice of one of these home institutes or 
bureaus to write to architects whose work has been pub- 
lished in the trade journals and offer royalties for the use 
and sale of their plans. An architect who allows a plan 
to be duplicated which he has made for one of his clients, 
in a sense violates a trust. Can a client be expected to 
glory in the fact that his home is identical with fifty others, 
and if these others are not identical, then the caricatures 
are the same. 

“The best houses are usually evolved by the careful 
working out of client’s needs and site conditions. The 
resulting distinction will grow common and meaningless if 
the design is repeated elsewhere. Both the design and 
superintendence of any building, that pretends architec- 
ture, cannot be separated one from the other. Can the 
architect of plan bureau houses see his brain children 
grow! 

“A few years ago, one of these competition houses was 
built several times in varied localities. It was interesting 
to note how the original design lost its character and 
charm increasingly with each rebuilding. The one in 
Peoria was less charming than the one in Philadelphia, and 
the one in Kansas was downright hard. ‘The size and 
quality of the houses now included in those available in 
the bureaus have been constantly increasing. It is a pre- 
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diction, that if we continue to encourage this work enough, 
plans for any type of structure may be had in the same 
manner. The only excuse for the existence of plan 
bureaus which have the sanction of the American Institute 
of Architects, is that the architect’s services are prohibitive 
in cost to some people. This point is granted in the case 
of very small houses of low quality, but the bureaus have 
not been featuring that particular type lately. 

“It may have been the cucumbers in the salad, and it 
might have been the lost ball on the water hole that causes 
these remarks, but it takes more than good sportsmanship 
to cheer when an organization encourages a movement 
which is detrimental to the work and ideals of its own 
members.” 

In the August, 1929, issue of the same magazine, Mr. 
Doty was answered by Charles H. Alden, F.A.1.A., of 
Seattle, Washington, as follows: 

“Is not the profession of architecture suffering from a 
confusion of ideals when it attacks the small house archi- 
tectural problem? The editorial ‘we’ conducting this 
presentation of the Architect’s Viewpoint is responsible for 
introducing this subject in a previous issue when the ques- 
tion was propounded, “The Small House—Is It Architec- 
ture?’ One of its successors has given some interesting 
side lights on the zxsthetic angle and your contributor of 
last month deplores the present-day attempt at a solution 
of the problem and the endorsement extended by the 
American Institute of Architects. 

“The ready-made plan service, which is now before us 
as a solution of the architectural problem of the small 
house, is a popular ground for attack by members of. the 
profession. It is said there are too many small house 
competitions, attention is called to the loss of character 
when designs are produced in other environments, and the 
encouragement given by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects to the ready-made plan movement is considered 
‘detrimental to the work and ideals of its own members.’ 
An Architects’ League protests against this interference 
with the architect’s legitimate function and the attitude 
of this League gives a popular magazine reason for offer- 
ing for discussion such a question as ‘Isn’t it better to have 
each residential problem, even though it be only a six-room 
house, planned and built under competent supervision?’ 

“The present writer of these columns still believes that 
the small house és architecture, and that it is incumbent on 
the architectural profession to initiate or support some 
method of giving it architectural consideration to meet 
modern conditions. We do not believe there are too 
many small house competitions when conducted in the 
interest of good architectural design and we believe the 
American Institute of Architects, in endorsing small house 
plan movements, is acting in consistent accord with its 
ideals and we don’t think the question of whether it ‘isn’t 
better to have a house designed by an architect’ is worth a 
re-statement—of course it is better—so are custom-made 
clothes better than the ready-made production but many 
of us who have to use the stock product still remain reason- 
ably comfortable and happy! 

“In the words of an historic President ‘It is a condition 
and not a theory that confronts us.’ There are millions 
of worth while Americans scattered throughout the country 
who want their own homes. Can all of these, or any con- 
siderable proportion, be expected to have houses especially 
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designed for them by competent architects? We all 
know they cannot. What chance is there that a man in 
an isolated village will get a competent architect to design 
and supervise the construction of his modest $3,500 home? 
None whatever. Competent architects do not exist in 
isolated villages and in the modern conditions of architec- 
tural practice the prospective home builder cannot employ 
an architect in a distant city. ‘The owner would not 
approach an architect with such a problem and the archi- 
tect could not afford to undertake the work at any reason- 
able figure. 

“The American Institute of Architects gives in the pre- 
amble to its Constitution a clear statement of its objects 
with no conflict of ideals. Its endeavor is to make the 
profession of architecture ‘of ever increasing service to 
Society.” With the profession unable to reach the small 
home problem under modern conditions, earnest consider- 
ation was given by the Institute and its members to see 
how this situation could be met. It remained for a group 
of its members in Minnesota to definitely work out a solu- 
tion. This was the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau, producing complete stock plans made by architects, 
national in its scope, with publicity and sales provided for 
in a businesslike manner. It was to be a non-profit enter- 
prise, thus avoiding confusion of ideals. 

“The enterprise was thoroughly considered by the Insti- 
tute through its Board of Directors and the Convention 
of 1921 and enthusiastically supported. The Bureau was 
to be a separate organization endorsed and controlled by 
the Institute and it also received the endorsement of Secre- 
tary of Commerce, now President Hoover, a professional 
engineer who pledged the cooperation of his department of 
the Government. 

“What a Utopia it would be if each of us could have 
individual expert professional service to take care of each 
individual problem. If we could all be constantly advised 
how to regain or maintain our health on every occasion 
with the advisor properly compensated for his professional 
service; if everyone could have competent legal advice 
to protect him from any legal pitfall and give sound 
advice on practical affairs. Doctors would then not be 
called upon to render free service and it would not be 
necessary for us to be bewildered with irresponsible advice 
in the transaction of our affairs. Then every one who 
builds could have an individual architect to care for all 
angles of his problem and there would be no need of any 
building plan service. Until that time comes the pro- 
fessional architect and his organization must recognize 
some responsibility towards providing effective means for 
the small home owner to get some measure of architec- 
tural service. If it cannot be furnished by individual 
architects on the professional basis they desire to maintain, 
how better can it be done than by properly supervised and 
professionally controlled ready-made plan services?” 

In the November issue, just to hand, Mr. Doty comes 
back: 

“The remarks made in the last contribution to this 
column by this writer concerning stock plans were directed 
chiefly against a privately owned corporation which con- 
ducted a recent house competition. Although the houses 
in the first book this organization published were small, 
many of the prize and mention designs in the last compe- 
tition would cost twenty thousand dollars and more to 
construct. 

“It is contended that a house of this size is of sufh- 
cient import to warrant the employ of an architect, at 
least from the architect’s standpoint, and especially from 
a Portland, Oregon, architect’s standpoint—the stand- 
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point being that of making a living. It is my prediction 
that if plan bureaus, institutes and similar corporations 
are properly encouraged in the future, plans for any type 
of building will be available in the same way, and at 
bargain prices. Then what will become of the architect? 

“Another contributor to this column stated that the 
plan bureau stock plans were comparable to ready-made 
clothes and filled the same sort of need. In the case of 
very small houses this undoubtedly is true, and especially 
in the sparsely populated areas of our country. However, 
in the cities there are usually many young architects who 
can and do design comparatively small houses, and in 
their case the advertisement in the tailor’s window tells 
the story. ‘You pay for a tailor-made suit, why not have 
one!’ ” 

The last word has perhaps not been said. We will 
look for further discussion in future issues of The Archi- 
tect and Engineer. 





ILLINOIS SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS’ 
PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 


October 31, 1929. 
Pencit Points. 
Gentlemen: 

“Replying to yours of recent date re. the privilege of 
reproducing folder Just What Does an Architect Do for 
His Client? issued by the Illinois Society of Architects, 
we wired you yesterday as follows: 

““Permission is granted as requested. 
follow.’ 

“We not only do not object to your reproducing this 
folder, but take great pleasure in having you do so. We 
shall be very glad to co-operate with any other architectural 
society who will undertake the same task for their com- 
munity as we are undertaking for ours. Material which 
we have prepared, we will be glad to have others use, 

“Our plan may be briefly outlined as follows: 

“(1) We have noted that most of the legal trouble 
from which an Architect suffers is due to an erroneous 
conception on the part of the legal profession as to the 
true function and purpose of an Architect. One would 
expect better things of another learned profession; never- 
theless, lawyers are accustomed to advise their clients 
regarding their relationship to their Architect exactly 
opposite to the relationship which they expect their client 
to maintain toward them. 

(2) In building operations, bankers insist on the 
legal opinion of title before they will make a loan on a 
building, but they do not hesitate to make loans on build- 
ings to builders where there is no Architect to safeguard 
their interests. 

(3) In brokerage transactions real estate men in their 
dealings expect 3% brokerage fee on their transactions 
where their operating expenses in proportion to the volume 
of business are not one-tenth what an Architect’s operating 
expenses are, and yet they advise their clients that an 
Architect ought to do work for 114% to 2%. 

(4) Judges seem to have conceived the idea that 
plans and specifications are merchandise and fail to under- 
stand that the real merchandise which an Architect has to 
offer is not plans and specifications but personally skilled 
service. This misconception. has been the cause of many 
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legal decisions adverse to Architects. 

(5) Prosecuting attorneys fail to make a distinction 
between qualifying conscientious architects who are render- 
ing full and complete service and the incompetent reck- 
less and careless architect who is defrauding his client. 
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This is due to their misconception of what really constitutes 
full and complete architectural service. 

“The Publication Committee of the Illinois Society has 
concluded that since the above five different groups of 
people to a large extent influence the welfare of the Archi- 
tect, that a campaign particularly directed to the personal 
attention of these groups would be most effective. 

“They have therefore devised a series of educational 
folders setting up the functions and services of an Archi- 
tect and are mailing these with a personal letter to each 
of the important members of these groups, letters being 
especially prepared to clear up the peculiar misunder- 
standings of each group. 

“We are enclosing herewith a copy of each of the several 
form letters which we are sending out; with the exception 
of the real estate men and lawyers these letters are being 
personally addressed and all letters personally signed by 
some officer of the Society.” 

(Signed) Emery Sranrorp Hatt, 
Chairman Publication Committee, 
Illinois Society of Architects. 


A Brief Word to the Legal Profession: 


“Irrespective of which side of a case an attorney finds 
himself on, it is clearly important that he shall know the 
customs and practices involved in the subject matter in 
controversy. 

“Building including public works, ranks second in all 
of the industries of this country, and involved on the 
average for 1926, ’27, and ’28, an annual expenditure of 
about $8,000,000,000.00. Deducting public works there 
was for these years, an average expenditure on buildings 
of $5,599,000,000.00. Of this enormous expenditure, 
Architects acted as designers and chief executive officers on 
buildings costing $4,157,000.00 

“Therefore, although this profession is few in com- 
parative number, in magnitude of guidance of expendi- 
ture this profession ranks first of all professions. 

“To assist you to a better understanding of just what 
the professional Architect is expected to do in order to 
maintain the commendation of his fellow practitioners, we 
are sending you the enclosed folder which we hope you 
will find convenient for reference. 

“Other informative folders concerning architectural 
relationship and responsibility will be forwarded you from 
time to time.” 


To Architects Not Members of the Society: 


“You think your public does not appreciate you! What 
can you do about it? Certainly you can accomplish 
nothing alone, but co-operatively, your service may be the 
one connecting link that saves the day. 

“The Illinois Society of Architects has undertaken a 
state-wide campaign for educating the public in an appre- 
ciation of the value of an Architect’s service. ‘They are 
doing this work for every Architect in this state. It is 
only fair, if you are to derive a benefit, that you share in 
the expense and give your moral support to this work. We 
feel sure that you will wish to join with us. We are 
enclosing an application blank for your membership in ‘the 
Illinois Society of Architects. 

“It is difficult and dangerous to sell a product to the 
public that is not up to the standard. The enclosed folder 
sets up the standard of service which the Society expects 
its members to maintain. If your service is not up to this 
standard, make it so. We want every Architect who is 
registered and engaged in the independent practice of 


architecture as a profession in the state of Illinois to be 
a member of this Society, but, much as we want members . 
and influence, we do not want members who are unwilling 
to put their practice on a plane of service in accord with 
the spirit of this folder. 

“This folder is being mailed individually with an appro- 
priate personal letter of transmission to the following 
groups of people: Members of State Legislature, Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor, Attorney General, State’s Attorneys, 
Judges, Bankers, School Authorities, Real Estate Men, 
Architects not Members of the Society, and All Members 
of the Society. 

“Other folders will be mailed direct by the Society, 
one each month to the above list during the next seven or 
eight months. In addition, we are asking each Architect 
in the State to agree to distribute these folders regularly 
to a selected list of his clients, prospective clients or 
friends. If you will aid in this distribution ask for addi- 
tional copies. 

“Your co-operation in this work is urgently solicited.” 


Personally Addressed to Judges: 

“In your judicial capacity, it frequently becomes your 
duty to review the evidence as to cases involving Architec- 
tural practice. 

“In the discharge of this duty you may find yourself 
puzzled with conflicting evidence as to what constitutes 
proper and competent practice. 

“It is with a purpose to help you in solving this prob- 
lem that we present you herewith a statement as to what 
the profession believes to be the service, integrity and 
competence which an Architect should give to his client 
and to the public as it may be involved in the building 
problems over which he has supervision. 

“Other folders dealing with present-day Architectural 
practice will be sent you from time to time. We hope 


you may find them helpful.” 


A Brief Word to Real Estate Men: 


“Most of us agree that the value of real estate depends 
on its ability to produce a return on the investment, and 
that return is determined by the improvements. Vacant 
real estate, except for farm purposes, is a dead loss with- 
out productive improvements. 

“Because we believe you will be interested in getting a 
clearer conception of the ways in which an Architect can 
help enhance the return from improvements, we are en- 
closing a folder which has just come from the press. 

“This folder and others which will be sent you from 
time to time, indicate just what the worth-while Archi- 
tect does for his client, and, incidentally, what the in- 
competent Architect does not do. 

“You will find the services of a competent, trustworthy 
Architect an important guarantee of the success of your 
building projects. And you cannot afford to operate with- 
out his help. But you should select him with care. 

“Engage no one that is not able and willing to fulfill the 
duties of an Architect as set forth in this folder. Remem- 
ber, too, that the laborer is worthy of his hire; that no 
man can do his best work when he is inadequately paid.” 


Personally Addressed to Attorneys: 

“As a prosecuting officer of this State, it is part of your 
duty to prosecute violators of the various State registration 
acts, including that of Architectural Registration. 

“To perform this duty intelligently, you, of course, 


(Continued on page 68) 
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RETANA OR HORSEBEAN 


‘ SHADOWGRAPHS 


By Samuel E. Gideon of the University of Texas 


Our Most common and most familiar forms often become 
exotic and beautiful when presented in another light, and 
so it is with the accompanying illustrations which were 
made on Van Dyke paper in the following manner: 

The leaves were arranged on the sensitized paper tacked 
to a drawing board and over this was placed a sheet of glass, 
weighted down. A little experience will determine the 
amount of exposure in the light or sun necessary to obtain 
suitable results. Van Dyke paper must be developed in 
“hypo,” but blueprint paper, which can also be used and 
which is easier to operate than Van Dyke, is simply washed 
in water after exposure. Most of the illustrations are our 
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commonest back yard, wood, lot, and prairie weeds, though 
some of them are cultivated plants and a few are like 
turnip tops, pomegranate leaves and hceneysuckle. 

The process is an old one, quite similar to the vogue of 
silhouettes and the tracing of shadow outlines. The writer 
was inspired to make these experiments after Gutzon 
Borglum, the sculptor, in a lecture to the Department of 
Architecture, University of Texas, urged the students to use 
native fauna and flora in their decorative forms rather than 
copy the antique, such as the “Egg and Dart,” “Acanthus 
Leaf,” and “Dentils.” The architects of the new buildings 
for the University of Texas have been urged to develop this 
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SHADOWGRAPHS BY SAMUEL E. GIDEON—MADE AS DESCRIBED IN ARTICLE 
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idea since they 
have already 
begun to incor- 
porate such inti- 
mate things as 
“Cattle Brands” 
in their decora- 
tive panels and 
friezes. Mr. 
Albert Kelsey, 
architect for the 
University of 
Texas Baptist 
Church, used 
the State flower, 
the ‘‘Blue- 
bonnet,’’ in 
color, in the 
glazed terra 
cotta entrances. 

Some of the 
designs are most 
suitable for ce- 
ramic decoration, 
in fact all forms 
of decorative art, but particularly in embroidery. The 
writer has made effective use of weeping willow branches 
and ghost plant (or granddaddy’s beard) for lamp shades 
and the despised Johnson grass and tie vine made a 
stunning portable screen. Agarita branches furnished an 
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attractive motif 
for a Christ- 
mas greeting. 
The leaves are 
not much unlike 
holly leaves. 
Holly trees un- 
fortunately have 
been cut down 
for Christmas 
trees so many 
years in ‘Texas 
that they are 
now rare, but 
agarita is quite 
abundant. A 
panel of this 
agarita on the 
Van Dyke paper 
made white 
leaves on a dark 
brown ground 
and this was re- 
duced to Christ- 
mas card size in 
the form of a zinc etching and printed on Japanese rice 
paper. Fire screens lend themselves well to this form of 
decoration and one of the most effective uses of the process 
is to secure the design between two sheets of glass cut to 
fit the panels of a wrought iron lamp or lantern. 
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PRIZES AWARDED IN CHURCH BUILDING COMPETITION 


THE OFFICE OF JoHN RussELL Pops, of New York, has 
been awarded the first prize of $1,000 in the recent 
Church Building Competition conducted by The Christian 
Herald, The first prize is to be equally divided between 
the winning building, The First Presbyterian Church of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., and its architect, the office of John 
Russell Pope. 

The Jury of Award, composed of Philip Hubert Froh- 
man of Boston and Washington, D. C., Elmo Cameron 
Lowe of Evanston, Illinois, and Hobart Upjohn of New 
York, commended this church very highly, both for its 
excellent architecture and the adequacy of its plan. 

Second prize of $300, also divided between church and 
architect, was awarded to the First Presbyterian Church of 
Clinton, Iowa. The firm of Coolidge and Hodgdon, 
Chicago, Illinois, was architect of this church. 


Third prize of $200 went to the First Christian Church, 
Watsonville, Calif., W. H. Weeks of San Francisco being 
the architect. 


Fifty churches from twenty-one states, the District of 
Columbia, and two foreign countries, Canada and Japan, 
entered the competition, which was limited to churches 
with a seating capacity not greater than six hundred persons 
and to churches constructed within the last two years. The 
conditions eliminated also churches which have no facilities 
for the departmentalized Sunday School or for fellowship 
and recreation. 

In addition to the cash awards, the Jury honored four 
churches with Honorable Mentions and six others with 
Mentions. Those so rewarded were: 


First Honorable Mention: St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Norwalk, Conn., P. L. Fowler Company, Trenton, 
N. J., Architect. 

Second Honorable Mention: Overland Christian Church, 
Overland, Mo., Hoener, Baum & Froese, St. Louis, 
Architects. 

Third Honorable Mention: Mariemont Community 
Church, Mariemont, Cincinnati, Ohio, Louis E. Jallade, 
New York, Architect. 


Fourth Honorable Mention: First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Fillmore, California, H. Roy Kelley, Los 
Angeles, Architect. 

Mentions were awarded as follows: 


First Christian Church, Oakland, Calif., W. H. Weeks, 
San Francisco, Architect. 


Huntington Baptist Church, Huntington, Long Island, 
Bruce Conklin, Huntington, L. I., designer, American 
Baptist Home Missionary Society, Consultants. 


Storrs Congregational Church, Storrs, Conn., Perry and 
Bishop, New Britain, Conn., Architects. 


First Baptist Church, Birmingham, Mich., Muehlman 
and Farrar, Detroit, Architects. 


Irvington Presbyterian Church, Indianapolis, Ind., 


Harrison and Turnock, Indianapolis, Architects. 


First Methodist Episcopal Church, Green Bay, Wis., 
Sundt, Wenner and Jansson, Philadelphia «and Chicago, 
Architects, Methodist Episcopal Bureau of Architecture, 
Consultants. 
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SALESMANSHIP 
Reprinted from the Monthly Bulletin of the Illinois 
Society of Architects. 
TRAINING IN SALESMANSHIP is the one essential thing which 
is so often omitted from the education of an architect. In- 
adequacy in this line accounts for the frequent victimizing 
of members of this profession by the various agencies of 
fraud that seem to operate in every community. Why are 
architects often defrauded of their just dues? 

First—Because they have something worth while to 
give. If architects did not have something worth while 
to give, they would not ever be the victims of the smooth 
promotor or unscrupulous builder. Whoever heard of a 
farmless hick being the victim of con-men. If he were 
not a good farmer, he would not be a farm owner. If he 
were not a farm owner, he would constitute no temptation 
to the fraudulent schemer. 

Second—Because architects as well as farmers have been 
too greatly specialized, either too much design and too 
little construction, or too much construction and too little 
design, or plenty of technique in both design and construc- 
tion and no general business. How many architects 
know the real meaning of overhead expense, or how much 
it actually costs to get out a job? 

Third—No adequate advocate. The public has so long 
assumed that anything worth having is adequately pre- 
sented that it believes that everything is adequately pre- 
sented. The public rates things as they are presented not 
as they are. There is no use crying about it or denying 
the fact. It is so and must be made the-best of. The 
public can no longer seek out that which it has need for 
and find it because the public has lost, outside of its own 
specialized line, the art of research. ‘The incompetent 
architect gets the business, not because he is technically in- 
competent, but because he employs competent sales skill, 
sales skill which if applied to the sale of real competent, 
honest-to-goodness service would get much larger returns 
for efforts expended. 

On account of the personal nature of architectural serv- 
ice, the individual practitioner is often embarrassed in a 
personal presentation of the merits of architectural service, 
since he may find it difficult, if not impossible, to separate 
the personal from the abstract. It is hardly to be expected 
that those technically expert architecturally should be like- 
wise technically expert salesmen. In fact the. natural 
assumption would be that mental and temperamental quali- 
‘ties peculiarly adopting the individual for real success in 
architectural production could not be expected to be 
common with those natural qualities that would make a 
successful salesman. Let the facts be faced as they are, 
what is the solution? There are several solutions from 
which to choose, the following suggest themselves. The 
profession must choose and proceed. 

First—Architectural organizations could be formed. con- 
sisting of specialists in architectural design, construction, 
specification writing, business, supervision and salesman- 
ship. Experience shows that combinations of this kind 
which do now exist are generally unable to produce as high 
a type, from an artistic standpoint, of architectural produc- 
tion as separate practitioners. Probably this is due to uni- 
versal tendency for the salesman-member of the firm to 
assume that because he brings in the business he ought 
to dominate production, a function, which by the very 
nature of things, he is incompetent to perform. 

Second—lIndividual architects or firms might employ 
salesmen to dispose of their product in just the same way 
as merchandise is sold, these salesmen to have nothing to 
do with the professional work of the firm and no control 
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over its production. In such cases they would be required 
to sell on merit of past performance, education and expe- 
rience of personnel. This might be a practical method, 
but from the present viewpoint, it would no doubt be 
viewed as unethical. Laying aside all preconceived notions 
and looking at the matter purely from the standpoint of 
actual known fact, this second possible solution is not any 
more open to question than the first, both are now prac- 
ticed to a limited extent. 

Third—Architects might combine in a professional asso- 
ciation and sell the architectural profession to the public 
in the same manner as is now done by the various manu- 
facturing and material trade associations. If this method 
were used means would have to be found to finance this 
association on the same broad scale as that on which the 
great trade associations that now push the sale of the prod- 
uct of the dominant building material interests; for illus- 
tration, such organizations as the Cement Association, 
the Terra Cotta Society, the Face Brick Association, the 
Cut Stone Association, etc. _ Procedure in this way would 
mean large flat membership dues or a small percentage of 
receipts from all business handled. ‘The contractors now 
do this boldly and charge it up to their customers as an item 
of building cost. When the contractor gets a commission, 
as a fee for service, it is always larger than the commission 
fee paid the architect for a much greater service and it is 
a net fee, while the architect’s fee is a gross fee out of 
which he must pay all of his operating expenses. 

The architect’s real problem at this time is fundamen- 
tally a problem of sales. It should be faced squarely and 
discussed frankly. If the problem of uniform sales 
of professional service can be solved sanely and without 
jeopardy of the high professional ideals that have dis- 
tinguished this calling from all others, the profession can 
drive on to yet greater and greater attainment. If the 
problem cannot be solved so as to keep the control of archi- 
tecture in the hands of those who are actuated by high 
professional ideals, then the future of art in architecture 
is not promising.—EmeEry Stranrorp Hatt. 
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“HE ELEVATED SERPENT,” NEW YORK 
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Theatres, by Joseph Urban; 49 plate pages, 912” x 12”; 
price $7.50; published by Theatre Arts, Inc., New York. 

Joseph Urban has long been connected with the Theatre 
and is well known to its patrons as a forceful and original 
designer. In this book he shows six of his most interesting 
creations—the Ziegfeld Theatre in New York, the Para- 
mount Theatre in Palm Beach, Florida (these two have 
been built), and his studies for the proposed Metropolitan 
Opera, the Reinhardt Theatre, the Jewish Art Theatre, 
and the Music Center (all designed for New York). 
The Ziegfeld and Paramount houses are shown by means of 
photographs as well as by plans, sections, and perspectives, 
while the other four conceptions are necessarily presented 
in the form of drawings and models. We are sure that 
any designer worthy of the name will find much in this 
volume to interest him and a good deal which will call for 
admiration. Each of the six problems demanded an 
entirely different solution and the solutions are strikingly 
original and bold. Mr. Urban sees the theatre in a big 
way and is not hampered by precedent in his search for 
the correct expression of each type. An _ introductory 
text by the author explains the problems and their solutions. 


The Metropolis of Tomorrow, by Hugh Ferriss; 140 
pages, 9” x 12”; price $7.50; published by Ives Washburn, 
New York. 

A collection of sixty drawings by Hugh Ferriss cannot 
fail to be of interest to American draftsmen and architects. 
No other delineator has depicted the skyscraper, and the 
conglomeration of skyscrapers which makes the modern 
city, with anything approaching the imaginative power 
which is his. Most of the drawings shown have been pub- 
lished before—some as advertisements for the American 
Institute of Steel Construction and the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company, some as illustrations for various articles 
on the New York Zoning Law and other subjects concern- 
ing tall buildings—but here they are for the first time all 
together in permanent form with significant comments by 
the artist. 

The work naturally divides itself into three parts— 
“Cities of Today,” “Projected Trends,” and “An Imaginary 
Metropolis.” The first part shows Mr. Ferriss’ conceptions 
of a number of contemporary tall buildings; the second 
isolates for pictorial study 4 number of the principal 
trends shown in current work as well as presenting in defi- 
nite form the developments which leading architects are 
thinking and talking about but which have not as yet been 
put into effect; the concluding part tackles the ultimate 
development of these ideas into an imaginary city of tall 
towers widely spaced—huge buildings covering three or 
four and even six or eight city blocks and rising to heights 
of a thousand feet or more. It is all very stirring and 
somehow terrifying, yet it is what we, as architects of the 
future, have to consider. 

Aside from its very great architectural significance the 
draftsman who is a renderer will find that this book will 
give him many pointers on pictorial composition. For the 
same reason that we revere Piranesi we can admire Ferriss. 
One of the plates from this book is reproduced as a frontis- 
piece in this issue of Pencit Points. 
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THE DRAFTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


The Year Book of the Boston Architectural Club, Contain- 
ing Examples of Modern Architecture; 102 plate pages, 
10%” x 1314”; published by the Boston Architectural 
Club, Boston. 


In a foreword, signed by Ralph T. Walker, it is stated 
that the editors of this volume have not presumed to 
select the best in modern architecture but rather have 
chosen a representative group of buildings showing the 
general character of what is being done over the entire 
country. Well, perhaps they haven’t selected the whole 
best and nothing but the best, but they have presented an 
excellent cross section of our contemporary commercial 
architecture. The buildings shown are not all new—for 
example Cass Gilbert’s Army Supply Base in Brooklyn 
rubs shoulders with the new Irving Trust Company build- 
ing by Voorhees, Gmelin, and Walker, now being erected 
—but they all show that their designers were not leaning 
too heavily on precedent. 

But for the guarded statement in the foreword we 
might quarrel with the editors for some of the inclusions 
and some of the omissions. With that in mind, however, 
we must admit that they have given us a useful record in 
the form of photographs and drawings of the work of 
architects who are striving with considerable ability towards 
a new architecture. 

A number of detail drawings make the volume of real 
use as a reference for the draftsman and designer. 


The Year Book of the Annual Architectural Exhibition, 
Philadelphia, 1929; 320 pages, exclusive of advertisements, 
9%” x 1134”; price $2.50; published by The 32nd Joint 
Exhibition Board of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, Philadelphia Chapter and the T Square Club, 
Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia is the home of an unusually large group of 
extremely able architects. If you doubt that, just turn to 
this 1929 Year Book in which is preserved a record of 
their recent activities. In residence work, in churches, in 
schools, and in a variety of commercial work they strike a 
very high average and many of the works shown come near 
to being architectural masterpieces. 

As a book, however, this volume is less useful than it 
might have been made. Its pages and plates are not num- 
bered, so that it is necessary to search for a particular sub- 
ject you wish to find. This seems a pity, and is hard to 
excuse, especially since we find that the advertising pages 
are carefully numbered and indexed. A more serious 
obstacle to the book’s utility, however, is the absence of 
plans, of which only a negligible few are included. This 
lack, we feel, places the book more in the category of 
“Pictorial Records” rather than that of “Reference Works” 
and as such it will have less appeal to those whose designs 
do not happen to be included. But perhaps that was the 
intention of the editors. 

In spite of its shortcomings we are glad to say that the 
book increases our admiration for the work of Philadelphia 
architects and makes us not only regret that we did not 
attend their Thirty-second Architectural Exhibition, held 
last year, but also look forward eagerly to see what they 


will do during 1930. 
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‘“ A CHAMPION COMES FORWARD! 


From Nation’s Business ror January:—“In September, ‘Nation’s Business published an article, ‘Give the Contractor 
a Chance, written by Thomas Thorne Flagler, president, the Associated General Contractors of America, In this article, 
Mr. Flagler condemned a great many practices in the construction industry and placed a part of the blame on the archi- 


tect. 
erally the contractor agrees with Mr. Flagler. 


No recent contributor to ‘Nation’s Business has evoked such a storm of denunciation and applause. 
The architect, just as generally, disagrees. 


Quite gen- 


“From the wealth of letters and articles submitted in answer to Mr. Flagler’s statements, ‘Nation’s Business can 


publish only one. 


Penciu Points.” 


“A Cuampion Wantep!” is the title of a leading 
editorial in Pencit, Points for ‘ember. The editors 
call attention to certain statements of Thomas Thorne 
Flagler, president of the Association of General Con- 
tractors of America, in the September Nation’s Business. 

Some of these statements, they note, imply that the 
average architect is incompetent. The editors express the 
hope that “some prominent architect, competent to speak 
for the profession, may have an opportunity to write for 
Nation’s Business the architect’s side of the story.” The 
writer of these lines does not pretend to qualify in respect 
to either of the above conditions. 

Prominence is a relative term. As to speaking for the 
twenty-odd thousand or so architects in America, I must 
enter a demurrer. Further, after reading Mr. Flagler’s 
article, I find myself more inclined to question his literary 
manners than to dispute his statements. ‘To be candid, it 
strikes me that he has “said a mouthful,” but said it in a 
way calculated to do great harm and very little good. 

Mr. Flagler appears to believe that the building business 
will be helped by his various and sundry innuendoes imply- 
ing general incompetence in the architectural profession. 
But will it? In the closing portion of his article he 
appeals to architects to stop the practice of putting irre- 
sponsible contractors in competition with responsible ones. 
Mr. Flagler must know that reputable architects every- 
where advocate this policy and that tight-fisted owners 
frequently override their architects and insist on “chéap” 
bidders being put on the list. 

This class of owner does not think the architects are fully 
competent to be judges of such matters. Mr. Flagler’s 
statements apparently verify the suspicion of Mr. Tight- 
fist, and I am sure that his article will confirm their con- 
tempt for the architect’s disinterested advice, and make 
them still more inclined to invite such bidders as they 
please, thus throwing the building industry into still 
greater confusion. 

Mr. Flagler enters a preliminary disclaimer against re- 
flecting on the skill, integrity or responsibility of the 
average architect or engineer. He then lays about him 
lustily cracking indiscriminately the heads of architects, 
builders, material people and bondsmen. 

Some of his statements as to architectural practice are 
so unfair and misleading in their implications that they 
demand rejoinder. The profession of architecture, like 
that of general contracting, is sick. Neither will be cured 
by mutual recrimination and assault. 

Mr. Flagler complains that “Mr. Average Man has an 
implicit but often misplaced confidence in the so-called 
specification. This mysterious document consists of from 
50 to 250 or more pages, frequently copied from previous 
specifications, old textbooks and literature put out by ener- 
getic manufacturers and material venders.” 

Well, what of it? Does he expect an architect to origi- 
nate every new specification out of the raw cloth? Is not 
the best lawyer he who first informs himself on basic 
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It is by Rossel Edward Mitchell, a Washington, D. C., architect, and was forwarded to us by 
(See “Nation’s Business” for January for the complete article by Mr. Mitchell given here in part.) 


things (textbooks), precedent (old specifications), and re- 
cent decisions (literature put out by reputable manufac- 
turers, trade associations and engineering bureaus)? 

And when did it become disreputable for an architect 
to use tried and true clauses of specifications that have 
stood the test of use? Or when did architects or builders 
either become so omniscient they could afford to disregard 
the wealth of invaluable technical information put out so 
carefully and scientifically by leading manufacturers and 
trade associations? 

The architect who would venture to disregard these 
fundamental sources of information would simply classify 
himself as a fossil too prehistoric for recognition outside 
a museum. | 

The president of the G. C. A. now jumps to an absurd 
illustration of a Chicago architect who specified Vermont 
granite for a building within sight of Stone Mountain, 
where fine granite grows wild. Has he never seen Oregon 
apples on the bill of fare of up-state New York hotels? 
Or California grapes? 

My own information on this particular point is that 
Georgia granites are usually white or nearly so, while 
Vermont and other New England granites may be obtained 
in very beautiful colors. If a client wants a beautiful 
building to crown the crest of Stone Mountain, or some 
other Georgia hill, and is willing to pay for what he wants, 
must he, after the contract is let, permit his builder to 
furnish plain white granite instead of sea-green, because, 
forsooth, his builder informs him it is ridiculous and 
unfair to make him pay freight on granite from Vermont 
when he figured on Georgia granite, the specifications 
notwithstanding? 

One of the axioms of good architectural design for a 
quarter of a century to my own knowledge, and I do not 
know how much longer, is that good architectural design 
and logical structural elements are so closely interwoven 
as to defy separation. ‘The structure is the bony skeleton, 
the design is the flesh and blood. The successful result is 
the body fitted and fashioned to its uses, comely in appear- 
ance, graceful or rugged in outline as its duties dictate. 

As to what Mr. Flagler designates finally as the kernel 
of the reason for the disorganization of the constructive 
industry (as he calls it)—the belief of many architects and 
most owners that they can save money by dealing with 
irresponsible contractors—it is to be regretted that he did 
not get immediately to the kernel without dressing it in so 
much hull. 

He practically admits that most architects agree with him 
as to the dangers and fallacies of such practices. But he 
dulls the point of his very sound and salutary arguments 
about the advisability of dealing only with reputable 
builders by a series of sweeping attacks on technical prac- 
tices which are likely to do great harm to an army of 
highly trained and, usually, pitifully underpaid prac- 
ticing architects. 

Not satisfied with this, he attempts to belittle the super- 
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vision which architects are supposed to be employed to give 
to buildings they plan. Again his illustration is trifling. 

It seems that his concern employed an engineer in a 
minor capacity for a month, and discharged him as in- 
competent. Then his firm was shocked because the same 
man became the architect’s supervisor on the identical job! 

I might be mean enough to suggest that perhaps that 
young man’s discharge by the builder nominated him to 
the architect as a good one to put on the watch. What 
probably happened is this. The young engineer had a type 
of experience that made him valuable to the architect but 
not so valuable to the builder. ‘There is a wide difference, 
both in outlook and execution. 

Many practical and successful architects, men of fine 
training and wide experience, would have a hard time 
holding down a job in a contractor’s office. A builder 
usually makes a good architect’s superintendent. A good 
architect or engineer does not always, by any means, make 
a good practical builder. 

Mr. Flagler concludes by asking, “When?” will the 
evils of the building industry be corrected. He answers 
his own question by saying it will be done when the build- 
ing public abandons the idea of getting something for 
nothing. ‘True enough. 

But the building public will probably never abandon that 
idea as long as it believes that architects are usually im- 
practical dubs, and builders more often than not irrespon- 
sible crooks. Neither of these things is true, but ‘the 
tendency of Mr. Flagler’s article is, in my opinion, calcu- 
lated to confirm that impression. 

Every experienced architect has at some time had just 
that kind of a proposition put up to him by a “practical” 
builder, who seems to regard a specification as a “‘mysteri- 
ous document” and, something like a contagious disease, to 
be avoided if possible! 

Mr. Flagler’s next complaint is that “not one set of plans 
in a hundred is made entirely by the architect and his 
men.” ‘This is interesting, if true. Right here, may I 
ask in all earnestness, is one building in ten thousand built 
entirely by the general contractor and his men? Is it not 
a fact that a more descriptive name for the General Con- 
tractors’ Association of America would be, the Building 
Contract Brokers’ Association? 

If the general contractor is at liberty to sublet every 
single item of labor and material in and around the 
building which he has contracted to erect, will he deny the 
architect the privileges of subletting portions of his draft- 
ing work? 

“If there ever was a case of hitching the cart before the 
horse this is it,” again quoting Mr. Flagler. “Instead of 
leaving the design of the frame to the last, as is the pres- 
ent practice, it should be the first and most important con- 
sideration after the preliminary layout of the room 
arrangement.” 

Surely here is a Solomon come to judgment! I have 
been engaged in architecture as a draftsman and practi- 
tioner for 26 years. I have worked for a number of archi- 
tects big and little, been associated with some others, and 
employed many as draftsmen. It is news to me that it is 
customary among architects to make the structure frame the 
last thing to be considered. 

I have never known that to be done in a single instance, 
unless it happened to be one of those rare cases of design 
of monumental building when the matter of architectural 
design, or the ultimate effect, as the client views it, is 
deliberately sought after regardless of cost. 
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NOTE:—IN appiTION To Mr. MITCHELL’s REPLY WE ALSO RE- 
CEIVED THE FOLLOWING: 


From W. H. D. Grant, of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pencit Points Press, Inc. 
GENTLEMEN: 

“Your editorial, ‘A Champion Wanted,’ in the October 
issue forced me to read Mr. Flagler’s article in Nation’s 
Business. 

“You evidently still believe in fairies, Santa Claus, 
and ‘specs’ to demand a champion. It is far more fitting 
to employ an attorney for defensive rather than offensive 
action. 

“In a general way, Nation’s Business article is too tame, 
too polite, having the ‘yours respectfully’ attitude. Their 
illustrations may be amplified a thousand times a thousand 
and only scratch the surface. ‘The heart of the article is 
contained in the very last paragraph, and, the solution of 
the problem is just as pithy—contractors to bid on request 
only. 

“J am utterly unable or competent to heed your plea 
for a champion as there is no defense, but I am willing to 
assist anyone for better construction, better methods and 
better specifications. 

“Ethics have advanced but little over the Neolithic age, 
yet methods are improving daily in spite of the architect. 
Hail, for more Flagler constructive criticism. Rome was 
not built in a day. However, if it was, we would read in 
modern ‘specs’? a penalty clause for delayed completion 
when the delay was caused by time wasted in unravelling 
the mysterious ‘specs’ and futile attempts at co-operation 
of various sub-contractors and the dark secret of whether 
the penthouse was on top of the roof or in the sub-base- 
ment. Selah!” 


From William M. Haussmann, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Editor of Pencit Points: 

Sir: 

“Mr. Flagler, naturally, speaks from the viewpoint of 
a contractor. I wonder, however, whether he has not 
absorbed some of the undertones which color his view- 
point from actual conditions. His error in confusing orna- 
mentation with architecture, for instance, can perhaps be 
attributed to the way in which problems of design are 
often treated. It is true that the skeleton of the building 
is often done outside of the architect’s office. What is 
more to the point, that skeleton is regarded by many archi- 
tects as only the background for the real architecture, 
which may consist, in an interior, of decorative plaster 
work tied to that frame by an intricate system of angles 
and wire. 

“Now while it would be narrow in the extreme to 
insist that the enclosed voids which compose a building 
be governed solely by the mathematics of an economical 
structural requirement, surely the construction should be 
given great consideration in design. If the logic and the 
esthetics of good planning were to be linked with respect 
for the structural system in mind, a more consistent result 
might be obtained. The broad vision with which the 
architect approaches a problem should be complemented 
with a knowledge of the practical side. Such knowledge 
should help and not hinder. 

“Mr. Flagler is hardly to be blamed for the narrow 
angle with which he views the situation. The degree of 
that angle has been established by the unwillingness of 
architects themselves to see their problems in greater light. 
The controversy of which you speak can arise only from 
misconception.” 
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HIS AND THAT 





This department conducts four competitions each month. A prize of $10.00 is awarded in each class as follows: Class 1, sketches or 
drawings in any medium; Class 2, poetry; Class 3, cartoons; Class 4, miscellaneous items not coming under the above headings. Everyone 
is eligible to enter material in any of these four divisions. Good Wrinkle Section: a prize of $10.00 is awarded for any suggestions as 
to how work in the drafting room may be facilitated. No matter how simple the scheme, if you have found it of help in making your 
work easier, send it in. Competitions close the fifteenth of each month so that contributions for a forthcoming issue must be received by 
the twelfth of the month preceding the publication date in order to be eligible for that month’s competition. Material received after the 


closing date is entered in the following month’s competition. 


The publishers reserve the right to publish any of the material, other than the prize winners, at any time, unless specifically requested not to 


do so by the contributor. 





To say THAT we’re very proud of our new heading is 
putting it mildly! The number of entries received and 
the high quality of all the contributions is far beyond our 
fondest hopes and we consider our entry into HERE AND 
THERE to have started off with great gusto. We can only 
ask that all our contributors will stand by to help us keep 
up the good work. 

Anthony Hartig of Ridgewood, L. I., is the winner and 
his drawing is reproduced above. Our check for twenty- 
five dollars has already been sent to him along with our 
sincere thanks. 

Elliott L. Chisling of New York carried off second 
place and a fifteen dollar prize. As one E. L. C. to 
another we like his design very much indeed and will 
present it for our readers’ approval next month. 

The third prize went to Stephen V. D’Amico of Pitts- 
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A LITHOGRAPH BY ALEXANDER Z. KrusE—THE SEconp AvENUE “L” 


(Prize—Class One—December Competition) 
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burgh, Pa. This heading will be used in March. 

All entries other than the winners will be returned to 
their respective owners in due time—all of which means 
we are going to show our readers a number of the draw- 
ings next month. 


Don’t forget our Christmas Card Competition—it’s 
open until the 6th. 


Prizes in the regular monthly competition have been 
awarded to: 
Class I—Alexander Z. Kruse, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Class I1—Hannah Bolz Espie, Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Class 11]—Arthur F. Baer. 
Class 1V—Lawrence Wright. 
Good Wrinkle—John D. Jeffers, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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“WICALION S OF ARC 
THE ARCHITECTURAL OFFICE OF “CALLICRATES € 1cTinus”- ATHENS GREECE 
FELLOW: PHIDIAS A.1.A.- ASA AT WORK. 


Tue First or a Serres oF Cartoons By ARTHUR F. Bakr, oF CLEVELAND, OHI, 
DepictinGc HIGHLIGHTs oF ARCHITECTURE 


(Prize—Class Four—December Competition) 
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“THe TicErR’—sy LAwRENCE WRIGHT 


This linoleum block print was made by Mr. Wright from 
three blocks, in yellow, black, brown, and red. The red 
eyes and red mouth were on the brown block. 


WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG 
(with apologies to A. A. Milne) 


By Hannah Bolz Espie 


(Prize—Class Two—December Competition) 


TO ALL AND SUNDRY NEAR AND FAR, 
NEW YORK TOWN IN PARTICULAR! 


“Another new building rises today” 
Is an ad we read in the papers each day. 
And then there is more, 
All written in prose, 
But buildings so fine 
Should be written in rhyme, 
And so I have done it, 
And here’s how it goes: 
As business grows and methods improve, 
And executives think it is time for a move, 
To their critical tastes 
Each building 
Bows 
Low: 
“Ym here for the future as well as today— 
For how much of space that you use do you pay? 
How is it divided? And is the site right? 
Do the elevators run in the day and the night? 
These are the questions and then many more 
My builders expected would come to the fore. 
But here they are answered. One stroke of the 
pen 
Can buy at a fair price for shrewd business men, 
Space, quite selective, divided just right, 
Including, quite gratis, the beauty and light, 
Convenience and comfort that come with the 


new 
Good Sirs! 
May I offer 
This building 
TO YOU?” 





HERE AND THERE AND THIS AND THAT 
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IT ISN’T OLD TO US 
John D. Jeffers Submitted this Prize Winner 


Tuis MAY BE an old wrinkle instead of a new one, never- 

>] 
theless I have never seen anyone who used it until I 
explained it to them; most of them liked it so I pass it 
on for what it may be worth. 

It is nothing more or less than a method of figuring 
vertical brick dimensions mentally, especially when a 
standard size brick is used with a half inch joint. First 
of all I assume “units,” a unit being four courses or 11”; 
to visualize this | would suggest setting down the progres- 
: gs g prog 
sion something like this: 

Lint = 11” ° 
2 its == ‘40° r > . 
na wes -t Note that the full feet is one less 
‘ * ety. 1% | than the number of units, 
2. * =il’- ? 
J 


13 units = 11'-11” 


24“ = 22'--0" | 


It will be noted that the summation of the number of 
feet plus the number of inches equals 11 up to and in- 


and in this group that the full feet 
is 2 less than the number of units. 


LinoLEuM Buiock Print By LAwRENCE WRIGHT 


oF LivERPOOL, ENGLAND 


T his charming print of St. Peter's, Rome, was printed from 
four blocks in brown, red, black, and buff. 
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cluding 12 units where there is a change and the summa- 
tion is 22, corresponding changes occur at all multiples of 
12. However, it is rare that this is of any real value above 
24 units as above that multiples of 11’-0” for every 12 
units is easier, namely 11’, 22’, 33’ et cetera. 


For example of applying this method: 
36 courses == What dimension? 
36/4 = 9 units 
and 9-1 == 8 the number of full feet 
then add to 8 enough to make a total of 11 which of 
course is 3 
therefore the required dimension is 8’-3” 


And 64 courses == What dimension? 
64/4 == 16 units, this is in the second group of 12 so 
the summation 
is 22 and is figured thus 
16-2 = 14 and 
14 and 8 = 22 
therefore the required is 14’-8” 


And again 45 courses == What dimension? 
45/4== 11% units (temporarily drop the %4) 
11-1 = 10 and 
10 and 111 
therefore 10’-1” and 234” for the %4 unit = 10-334” 


For checking purposes the system works still easier, 
for example: 
20’-5” is a figured dimension, the full feet places it in 
the second or the 22 summation group and 
20 and 2 = 22 therefore 20’-2” is a full brick dimension 
and the remaining 3” is 144” long over a single course. 
Apparently the correct dimension would more likely be 
20'-434”. 


The above may look involved and is certainly difficult 
to explain; however, one thorough visualization of it settles 
it for all time and makes brick dimensioning a mere mental 
pastime. As for other units—one can work out his own 
system; personally I make my calculations in 11” units then 
make corresponding corrections. 


STUDY FOR FOUNTAIN—WALKER HANCOCK, SCULPTOR, FELLOW AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME, 1925-1928 
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THE SPECIFIC ATI LOM 2a 
A Deparvmens for the Specification Writer 


BURNT CLAY—PART II 


By David B. Emerson 


Tile, which is derived from the Anglo-Saxon fige/, 
which in turn is a derivative of Latin tegu/a, from tego, to 
cover, can be said, without the least attempt at a pun, to 
cover a very wide range of material, over a very wide 
area of territory and a vast expanse of time. Just when 
and where the making of tile commenced is not known, 
but it certainly goes back into the earliest civilizations, as 
the art of the clay worker is one of the oldest known to 
history. ‘The earliest tiles of which there is any record 
are the blue and green glazed tiles which, according to 
Prof. Rexford Newcomb, were made in Egypt in the First 
Dynasty, about 4700 B. C., and the tomb chambers in 
the stepped pyramid at Sakkara, built in the Third Dynasty, 
were lined with blue-green tiles with slightly convex 
faces, provided on the back with a square tenon perforated 
horizontally with a hole for attaching the tiles to the 
wall, either by means of flexible wooden rods or by copper 
wires. In one of the sepulchral chambers the door was 
enframed with painted figured tiles with raised hiero- 
glyphs, in either red, blue, green, or yellow, on a fawn- 
colored ground. ‘The Babylonians and Assyrians were 
making enameled tiles as early as the Eighth Century 
B. C. 

One of the greatest developments of the ceramic art 
in the early days, was made by the Persians, who began 
their work with the founding of the Empire by Cyrus the 
Great in 558 B. C. and who have continued it down 
to the present time. The golden age of the ceramic art 
in Persia was from the Tenth to the Sixteenth Centuries, 
when it is safe to say that their own work was seldom 
equalled, and never excelled. From Persia the art of tile 
making was carried back across Syria to Turkey, Egypt, and 
North Africa. 

The Tunisians derived their inspiration from the 
Persians, whose work they copied carefully at first, but 
they very soon developed a style of their own. ‘The in- 
dustry flourished up until the Eighteenth Century, when 
the art was practically lost until after the arrival of the 
French in 1881, when it was revived. Today Tunisian 
tiles are being recognized as one of the great products of 
the ceramic industry: 

From North Africa the Moors carried the art into Spain, 
and established it on such a footing that the Spanish are 
at the present time making some of the most beautiful 
tiles in the world. From Spain can be traced practically 
all the development of the ceramic art in Europe. In 
Italy the art was introduced from Spain in the Twelfth 
Century. The French, in 1384, imported Spanish artisans 
to make pottery and tiles in the Spanish fashion, although 
in both countries a certain amount of ceramic work 
had been done before the coming of the Spaniards. -The 
Dutch undoubtedly learned the art of making fine tiles 
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through the Spanish and Portuguese Jew refugees, who 
found asylum in Holland after their expulsion by the 
Inquisition. The tile industry of Holland in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries was probably the largest 
in the world. England was a big customer, and I don’t 
think that I exaggerate when I say that thousands of 
Delft tiles were exported to the American Colonies. 

In England the great impetus in the development of the 
tile industry was not until Dutch artisans settled in Stafford- 
shire in 1690, although tiles had been made in the country 
during the Middle Ages. Perhaps the oldest tilework in 
England is in one of the apsidal chapels of the ruined 
abbey of St. Augustine in Canterbury which has been 
excavated some few years now. Those tiles must date 
back at least to the Thirteenth Century and perhaps earlier. 
The Lady Chapel at Gloucester Cathedral and the Chapter 
House at Westminster Abbey, also have tile floors which 
undoubtedly date back to the Fourteenth or Fifteenth 
Century. 

In this country the tile industry is a mere infant, as 
the first attempt at making tile, so far as there is any 
authentic record was in 1876, when Samuel Keys organ- 
ized the Star Encaustic Tile Company in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
This venture was so successful from the start that a similar 
plant was established the next year in Zanesville, Ohio. 
From these beginnings an industry has grown up, which 
is equal to that in any other country at the present time. 

Tiles are made either by hand or by machine, and 
either from natural clays or from different kinds of clays, 
feldspars and flints obtained locally or imported from 
other countries, carefully selected, proportioned and mixed 
according to the kind of tiles to be manufactured. Two 
processes are used in making tiles, the “plastic,” and the 
“dust pressed.” In the plastic process the clays are mixed 
with water and run through pugging machines until a 
uniform plastic consistency is reached. The plastic clay is 
then pressed into dies or moulds either by hand or by 
machine, and after drying is put into burned clay con- 
tainers known as “saggers,” in which they are sent to the 
kilns and fired. 

In the dust pressed process, the materials are finely 
ground, mixed with water, and passed into filter presses, 
where the excess water is pressed out. ‘The resulting mass 
is dried and pulverized, then pressed into metal dies by 
machine. Each piece is inspected, fettled if necessary to 
remove all feather edges, then put in saggers, sent through 
the kilns and fired. Faience and similar tiles are made by 
the plastic process, and vitreous and semivitreous tiles and 
“bodies” of some types of glazed tiles are made by the 
dust pressed process. All tiles are given one or more 
firings in kilns, at a high temperature. Unglazed tiles are 
given one firing which produces their respective degrees of 
vitrification, colors, and surface textures. The colors in 
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unglazed tiles are produced either by the selection of 
clays which will burn to the desired colors, or by the addi- 
tion of certain metallic oxides such as the oxides of cobalt, 
chromium, and so on. The nature of the raw materials, 
and the color ingredients determine that some mixtures 
can be fired to complete vitrification, while others do not 
permit of this, as physical destruction of the product 
would result. Due to this, unglazed tiles are burned 
either vitreous or semivitreous according to their colors. 
In producing glazed tiles, the “green” tiles which are to 
be given a glazed surface, are first fired in a “biscuit” 
kiln, at a temperature of over 2000 degrees Fahrenheit. 
This produces the “biscuit,” “bisque,” or “body” which is 
made either by the plastic or the dust pressed process. 
After firing the biscuit is coated with the glazing liquid, 
which is made from pulverized flint, feldspar, clay, and 
a flux, and then placed in the gloss kiln, where it is sub- 
jected to slightly lower temperatures than in the first 
firing, which produces the glaze, and unites it with the 
biscuit. Lead and tin are also used in some glazes, in 
which case they can not be subjected to as high a tem- 
perature as the feldspar glazes. Colors in glazed tiles are 
produced by the use of various metallic oxides, mixed 
with zinc to distribute the color, which stain the base or 
flux of the glaze while it is in a state of fusion. 

The colors in dust pressed vitreous tiles are white, 
celadon, silver gray, green-blue, green, light blue, dark 
blue, pink, cream, and the granites of these various colors; 
and the colors in the dust pressed semivitreous tiles are 
buff, salmon, light gray, red, chocolate, black, and the 
granites of these various colors. Glazed tiles are classed as 
“glazed,” “enameled,” or “dull finished.” Tiles having 
a white body and a bright finished colorless glaze are 
called “glazed” tiles; tiles having a white body and a 
bright finished colored glaze are called “enamels,” and 
all tiles having a dull or matt finish, either colored or 
white are called dull finished. 

Faiences are produced in many colors and are frequently 
modelled and ornamented in relief, and with raised line 
decorations. Quarry tiles are a large size machine made 
tile 6” x 6” and 9” x 9”, 34” and 1” thick. The Welsh 
quarries are made from clay and are repressed; the Ameri- 
can quarries are made from shale, with an auger machine. 
The Welsh quarries are either red or brown, and the 
American run in various shades of red and buff. The buff 
tiles are made from shale mixed with fire clay. At the 
present time the variety of tiles produced by the American 
manufacturers is actually bewildering, and in addition to 
the domestic product a large variety of imported tiles is 
on the market, from Asia, North Africa, Spain, Holland 
and France, and it is not difficult to obtain antique tiles 
from Persia, Tunis, Spain, and Holland, if you know 
where to go for them. 

Roofing tiles have been used ever since man decided to 
have a better and tighter roof than thatch. When or 
where they were first made no one knows, probably in 
Asia Minor, and probably not long after in China, and 
surely several centuries before Christ. One of the very 
earliest records we have are tiles found in the ruins of 
the Temple of Hera at Olympia, dating nearly one thou- 
sand years before Christ. These tiles are of the pan and 
cover type, and are quite similar to the same type of tile 
used at the present time, except that they are of a wide 
segmental section, whereas the present-day tile is prac- 
tically a half circle in section. 

Both in Greece and Etruria the early temples were 
roofed with tile using a broad flat pan with flanged edges 
and segmental tapered covers, this form of clay tile was 
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the forerunner of the marble tile of the Periclean Age 
in Greece. The Chinese, Coreans, and Japanese have all 
made very beautiful roofing tiles for centuries, and some 
authorities claim that they have treated tiles in an artistic 
manner approached by no other ancient country except 
Greece and Italy. By far the most widely used form of 
tile is the pan and cover type, called “mission tile” in 
this country. These tiles have been used for centuries 
on both sides of the Mediterranean, in North Africa, 
Spain, Portugal, Southern France, Italy, Greece, and 
Asia Minor, and introduced by the Spaniards into the 
West Indies, Mexico, California, and the Spanish settle- 
ments of South America, and by the Portuguese into Brazil. 
In Normandy, Brittany, and England the flat shingle tile 
was used almost exclusively. In the south of England one 
sees hardly anything but red tile roofs; it is safe to say 
that seventy-five per cent of all the roofs in Salisbury 
are tile and almost every parish church in Canterbury has 
a tile roof. In Sussex the tiles average 10” long, 634” 
wide and 5g” thick. In other parts of the country they 
were about 934” long, 53@” wide and ¥4” thick. In 
addition to tiling their roofs, it was quite a common prac- 
tice in the south of England during the late Seventeenth 
and early Eighteenth Centuries to hang the walls of dwell- 
ing houses with tile. The tiles which were used for this 
purpose were either the plain rectangular, half-round 
or fish scale and the Vee shape.: 

Crooked or Flemish tiles, a type of interlocking tile, 
were used on low pitched roofs in England. In Belgium, 
Germany, and the Scandinavian countries various types of 
interlocking tiles were used, and in certain parts of Ger- 
many shingle tiles were used. The first roofing tiles made 
in the United States were probably made by Indians in 
California, under the direction of the Spanish padres. 
These tiles were the pan and cover type similar to those 
made in Spain. They were made by hand, and tradition 
has it that they were moulded over the thigh of the worker. 
The first roofing tiles made in the English colonies were 
made in Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, by German 
settlers, about 1735, and the Moravians at Bethlehem made 
roofing tiles as early as 1740. These were shingle tiles 
patterned after German tiles. At Germantown, Ohio, 
about 1814 an enterprising German made enough shingle 
tiles to cover his own house, and at Zoar, Ohio, about 
1820, the Zoarites, a religious sect, made shingle tiles by 
hand and some of the old buildings roofed with -these tiles 
are still standing. All of these early attempts at tile 
making were tentative and purely local in their character, 
and it was not until 1888, that the making of roofing tiles 
on any scale was started, when the Celadon Terra Cotta 
Company, was established at Alfred, New York. This 
plant is still in operation, and is now a part of the 
Ludowici-Celadon Company, the original company having 
merged with the Ludowici Tile Company, who started 
making tile at Chicago Heights in 1893. 

The roofing tiles of a few years ago were not what could 
be called an artistic success, the most common type was an 
“‘S” shaped interlocking tile called “Spanish” mostly be- 
cause such a tile was never made in Spain. Several other 
types of interlocking tiles were also made, all of which 
were too mechanical to be beautiful, but all of that has 
changed during the past twenty years, and today our Amer- 
ican tile manufacturers are turning out tiles which are 
really beautiful, and not far behind the old tiles of 
Europe. 

At the present time several factories in different parts 
of the country are making very good mission tiles, both in 
straight barrel and tapered barrel types, and two factories 
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that I know are making very good shingle tiles, so good 
that when properly laid they would easily be mistaken, in 
photographs, for English tile of a century ago. In addition 
to these exceptional tiles, the various types of interlocking 
tiles are to be had. Roofing tiles are made either from 
shale or from mixed terra cotta clay and shale, and are 
made mostly by machine. The colors other than the 
natural burning colors of the shale and clay, are produced 
with slips, practically the same as described for terra cotta. 

A small amount of tiles is imported into this country 
from Belgium, but the demand is not very large. When 
Mr. Deering, the multi-millionaire plough manufacturer, 
built his mansion at Miami some fourteen or fifteen years 
ago, it was not thought possible to obtain a modern Amer- 
ican tile that would give the desired effect, so agents were 
sent over to Cuba, where they bought the tiles on a num- 
ber of old roofs. ‘These were sent to Miami, and re-laid 
on the new roofs. It was found that some of these tiles 
had originally been made in Spain, and shipped over to 
Cuba, as they bore the Spanish makers’ marks. More re- 
cently a New York millionaire who is building a residence 
on Long Island, purchased the tiles from several old roofs 
in Normandy and Brittany and had them shipped over 
here to be re-used. 

Now in closing let me say, that I am not attempting to 
give a full and complete account of the clay industry, but 
merely to write an epitome that may be of some help to 
the young specification writer in getting a little better 
general knowledge of these materials and their uses. 





ILLINOIS SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS’ 
PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 


(Continued from page 52) 


want to know just what constitutes proper architectural 
preparation and practice in order that you may be able to 
distinguish them from inadequate preparation and improper 
practice. We believe you will find the enclosed folder 
very helpful in this respect. Architectural registration is 
intended solely as an Act for public benefit. The pro- 
fession, as represented by this Society, is fully aware of 
the fact that any incompetent, dishonest or reckless prac- 
tice on the part of an Architect is a crime against the com- 
munity and a reflection against the good name of our 
profession. 

“And for this reason the Society offers you at all times 
the support of this Committee in the prosecution of any 
unfaithfulness on the part of Architects.” 





Personally Addressed to Bankers: 

“Naturally you are deeply interested in equity in build- 
ing. Your position as a banker makes that interest 
imperative. 

“The foundation of earning power in buildings is 
based on judicious planning. The advertising value of a 
building is based on an artistic presentation; the structural 
and enduring safety is based on competent specification 
and unprejudiced supervision of construction. 

“Your only source for this service is the trustworthy and 
competent Architect. And we believe you will find the 
enclosed folder helpful in setting forth just what the 
worthwhile Architect does for his client. 

“The difference between valuable and valueless archi- 
tectural service is a difference in integrity, natural ability, 
education, adequate experience, and alertness in supervision. 
It is not a difference in the number of sheets of drawings, 
or even in the size of bank account or office organization. 
“What you want to buy when you employ an architect is 
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technically skilled service, backed up with unquestioned 
honesty of purpose. 

“Remember that professional pride and _ responsibility 
must govern every act of any professional man to whom 
you may safely entrust your affairs—either of health, law 
or building. If you want efficient service, it is up to you 
to see to it that these men have adequate remuneration on 
which to live. No man can do his best when he is hungry, 
poorly clothed, or when his creditor is at the door.” 





FURTHER COOPERATION FOR BETTERMENT 
OF CONDITIONS IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


THE CONVENTION OF the sixteen Southern Chapters of the 
American Institute of Architects and the Producers’ Coun- 
cil held at Memphis, Tennessee, during the week of 
October 9th to 16th has led to steps being taken toward a 
closer cooperation of the two bodies in matters of the 
broadest consequence both to the architectural profession 
and producers of building materials, and equipment. At 
no previous convention has there been shown such appre- 
ciation of the mutual interdependence of. the several 
branches of the construction industry—the planning or 
architectural groups, the material producing group and the 
group which erects buildings from plans and materials 
furnished by the other two. 

This was the keynote of an address delivered for the 
producers by Mr. F. P. Byington, President of the Pro- 
ducers’ Council, to a combined luncheon of the Institute 
Board of Directors, visiting chapters, members of the 
Producers’ Council and contractors. Speaking of a plan 
now being worked out to uphold and strengthen the 
leadership of the architectural profession in the conduct 
of the country’s building operations, Mr. Byington pledged 
the united support of the building material group, which 
in the industries represented in Producers’ Council mem- 
bership comprehended over two million persons employed 
in over nine thousand plants, mills, and factories having a 
total capital of over twenty-two billion five hundred 
million dollars. 

The program for closer cooperation between the Insti- 
tute, Council and organizations representing general con- 
tracting interests will be worked out in conference with a 
committee appointed by the Institute to meet with a com- 
mittee of the producers at an early date. 





EXHIBITION OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


THe ArcHITECTURAL LEAGUE of New York will hold its 
Forty-fifth Annual Exhibition of Architecture and the 
Allied Arts at the building of the American Fine Arts 
Society, 215 West 57th Street, New York, from Saturday, 
February Ist to Sunday, March 2nd, inclusive. 

The Jury of Award for the Medals of Honor in Archi- 
tecture, Decorative Painting, Sculpture, and Landscape 
Architecture is composed of: Raymond M. Hood, ex-officio 
chairman; Gilmore D. Clarke, William Adams Delano, 
John Gregory, Arthur Loomis Harmon, Henry V. 
Hubbard, Ely J. Kahn, H. A. Mac Neil, Edward Mc- 
Cartan, Hildreth Meiére, Austin Purves, Jr., Eugene 
Savage, Ralph Thomas Walker, and Ferruccio Vitale. 





A CORRECTION 
IN THE ADVERTISEMENT of the Nailcrete Corporation in 
our October issue in which the Loyola College Build- 
ing is illustrated, the architect was incorrectly stated. 
T. Franklin Power, of Los Angeles, is the architect, 
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CENTRALIZED RADIO EQUIPMENT 


By E. Jay Quinby 


Centralized Radio Engineer, Engineering Test Dept., Radio-Victor Corporation of America 


PROBABLY WE CAN all agree that wherever we live it is 
very desirable to be entertained, and certainly radio is 
one of the important vehicles of entertainment today. 

The problem of gaining good radio reception in a 
private dwelling is comparatively simple, and any means 
which are necessary for obtaining good radio reception 
affect no one but the individual who dwells in the house. 

However, if we have a number of families under one 
roof, as we have in the case of an apartment house, the 
different methods used by each family to get good radio 
reception are not only very likely to affect the next door 
neighbor, but they are most certain to do so. 

In the apartment house, if we want to install a radio 
receiver, we must—that is, under present conditions— 
either engage a service man or do the work ourselves of 
rigging up an antenna on the roof, probably trailing a 
lead-in wire outside the building, down over the front or 
the side or down through an internal court. We must 
bore some holes through the window casing, trail a wire 
around the room to the location of the set, and rig up a 
ground connection on the water pipe or steam pipe. 

All very well, except that when we have a large build- 
ing, with say anywhere from thirty to one hundred or 
possibly four hundred families, all trying to get a good 
antenna on the roof, with good down lead wires, then 
we run into trouble, as you probably have experienced. 
The tenants get into trouble between themselves, and they 
go to the landlord about the thing. 

They have to rig up masts on the roof. They eventually 
erect a forest of wires on the roof that looks something 
like an African jungle, and from time to time one 
wire belonging to one man will drop across not only one 
but several other wires belonging to other tenants, and 
disrupt the whole scheme of things, so that the programs 
are interfered with. 

Now, we have been evading this issue for a number of 
years. It is gradually getting more and more important. 
Let us turn back the calendar to the period between about 
1900 and 1904, when apartment houses were first putting 
in electric lighting. You will recall that the first apart- 
ment houses had electric light provisions only in the 
living room and the dining room, or, the parlor and the 
dining room, as they were called in those days, but the bed- 
rooms, kitchens, etc., were not equipped. ‘They had gas 
fixtures in those rooms. 

Then gradually the electric lighting companies con- 
vinced apartment house builders that the thing to do 
would be to equip every room in all the apartments for 
electric light, and gradually to do away with those gas 
fixtures, because the electric system had become sufficiently 
reliable and superior to furnish illumination, and the gas 
fixtures were no longer required. 

Now, today in the radio industry we are facing very 
much the same situation. We have to convince apartment 
house owners and builders that something should be done 
to accommodate the tenants with respect to good radio 
reception, and not to leave each tenant to shift for himself. 

The following possibly is a very far-fetched comparison, 
but I am going to draw it, anyway. Imagine how silly it 
would be for a tenant to move into an apartment and find 
there was no provision for water supply. He’d have 
to go up on the roof and rig up a tank to catch his rain 
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water and run a pipe down to his apartment somehow or 
other,—the best way he could—and each time a tenant 
moved out he would, of course, take his equipment with 
him, and the new tenant would put in some more equip- 
ment according to his own individual ideas. That is a 
rather far-fetched comparison, but nevertheless, it is 
worthy of consideration. 

Today our incoming tenant rigs up brackets. He cuts 
holes in your walls. He has to chip plaster in order to 
get his insulator brackets fixed. He has to lash makeshift 
masts to the ventilator pipes on the roof, and he is not so 
careful about the waterproofing materials on your roof. 
Leaks are started, and repairs must be made. Probably 
you have been through that experience. 

Then again, we come to the modern apartment house, 
which is a good deal taller and accommodates many more 
families. With the new building laws we have the “set- 
back” construction, so that as we gradually approach the 
top of the building the roof space dwindles down until 
we get practically no roof whatever. In some cases it 
winds up in a steeple or pyramid of some kind, and it 
becomes more and more difficult for each tenant to rig up 
an antenna on a roof of that kind. 

So, to meet that condition, there is now available a 
system called the multiple receiver antenna system. It is 
a branch of our centralized radio industry, and it is now 
possible to erect a central antenna, ideally located where 
it will pick up a maximum of the desired radio energy and 
a minimum of the undesirable interference, and electrical 
noise (electric disturbances) and then to feed the energy 
picked up by that antenna into central coupling units 
located near the top of the building, for instance, in a 
penthouse or the top of an elevator shaft or any inconspicu- 
ous but accessible position. 

Then, out of these central coupling units conduits are 
run, with conductors, down to each apartment much the 
same as for electric lights; in each apartment a small coup- 
ling unit is located in an inconspicuous but accessible posi- 
tion, we will say in a pantry, closet, or foyer hall, wherever 
you might locate a fuse cutout or electric meter. 

From that position a branch is run to the probable loca- 
tion of the radio receiver, somewhere in the living room, 
we will say. That branch terminates in a small wall plate, 
the size of an ordinary two gang plate. That little plate 
provides a power outlet for the radio set, and a radio con- 
nection to the antenna above. 

There is a switch on that plate, so when you turn the 
switch on, you immediately start your set up. At the same 
time that switch controls the coupling unit I just spoke 
of, in the foyer or pantry. Immediately the tenant is 
connected to the central antenna. 

That system is so successful that it provides reception as 
good as or better than you could get from an individual 
antenna put up for each receiver. You get really better 
results in most cases than you could possibly get by 
running a separate antenna for your own receiver. 

Furthermore, it avoids the troublesome interconnection 
between the multiplicity of receivers all using separate 
antennae on the same roof. In other words, whatever one 
tenant does on his particular branch will never affect a 
tenant on any other branch throughout the building. 

A man on one branch can have any type of radio re- 
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ceiver. He can have a regenerative set or radio frequency 
set or any of the modern circuits or ancient circuits—it 
makes no difference. Whatever he does on his particular 
extension can never affect any one on any other extension. 
Furthermore, we have eliminated the troublesome pick-up 
of electrical disturbances and interference due to the long 
down lead outside the building or down through the court. 

Once we get a good clean signal into the central coup- 
ling unit that radio program or radio signal is kept per- 
fectly clean and free of disturbances all the way down on 
every branch throughout the entire system. Furthermore, 
the man way down at the bottom of the building gets 
exactly the same results as the man right up at the top. 
In the past, the man at the top of the building had the 
advantage because he was closest to the antenna and did not 
have to use the long lead-in. 

The trouble with a long lead-in is that it is shielded 
from the useful radio waves which we want to pick up. 
At the same time it is exposed to the undesirable interfer- 
ence, such as the sparking of all the switches throughout 
the building, all the various forms of violet-ray machines, 
washing machines, electric refrigerators, and X-ray 
machines in buildings where we have doctors and dentists. 

With the new system the lead-ins or transmission lines, 
as we call them, which connect each tenant with the cen- 
tral antenna, are completely shielded from these disturb- 
ances and can transmit only useful radio programs. 

These transmission lines bring down from the antenna 
the entire broadcast prism. All the wave lengths, all the 
frequencies are brought down from the antenna, just in 
the form which they were picked up by the antenna, and 
are available at every extension. 

Furthermore, as the television era dawns, we will have 
to depend more and more upon transmission lines of this 
kind, because television is not going to be practical with 
the ordinary antenna system. Something of this sort must 
be used for television, and I think we will all agree that 
reception of sound combined with reception of television 
(optical or visible effects) is going to be a fine thing. 

It is here now, but it is not yet reduced to an economical 
basis. We can’t hope to have television receivers in all the 
apartments under present conditions. It is a little bit too 
expensive, but it merely remains to put television on an 
economical basis, so that it will be available for everybody. 

Now, for equipping new buildings, it is a comparatively 
simple problem, and I would say comparatively cheap. It 
is a good deal cheaper than wiring an apartment for elec- 
tric light, because you don’t have to put in a whole net- 
work covering all the rooms in each apartment. One outlet 
is sufficient per apartment. It is quite practical to run an 
extension from that one outlet down along the baseboard 
or underneath the carpet to a set located any moderate 
distance from that extension or outlet. It is not necessary 
to equip more than one room in any apartment except, in 
the case of the more de luxe apartments, where you have 
two floors. Then it is advisable to provide an outlet on 
both of those floors. 

The system, as it is at present designed, places the 
coupling units in each apartment on the tenant’s meter. 
He pays for the current which supplies that coupling unit. 
There is a vacuum tube device in that coupling unit, which 
allows the radio energy from the transmission line to be 
fed to the set, but which prevents any energy from being 
fed back from that set onto the transmission line. 

The central coupling units up at the top of the building 
are connected to the owner’s supply. There are vacuum 
tubes in those coupling units, and they are intended to 


operate twenty-four hours a day. Under present condi- 
tions, one central coupling unit will take care of ten apart- 
ments and as many as eight central coupling units may be 
placed on one antenna, so with one antenna wire on the 
roof as many as eighty apartments can be supplied. 

Let us consider a building that has one hundred and 
sixty apartments. We would then put up two antenna 
wires on the roof and we’d simply duplicate the system as 
already described for the remaining eighty apartments. 

The biggest building we have yet equipped is four 
hundred and twenty apartments. They don’t often come 
that large, and there have been some instances where we 
have had to put in equipment for only a few apartments or 
a few stores. 

Very often a building owner has an opportunity to rent 
a store down on the ground floor for a radio business, but 
it is impractical to operate a radio enterprise in that store 
on account of poor radio receiving conditions, and the solu- 
tion to that problem then would be to put in one central 
coupling unit and one extension coupling unit, so as to 
connect that store with an antenna at the top of the build- 
ing. So, it is advisable, in some cases, to equip just one 
extension in a big building, in order to put over a radio 
enterprise of that kind. 

I am simply giving you the two extremes—anywhere 
from one to four or five hundred extensions are perfectly 
practical, 

What I have described is the system which has been 
develop for apartment houses where the tenants own 
their own furniture and bring their own equipment into 
the building. 

We have another system which is designed to accommo- 
date buildings of the apartment hotel type. 

Briefly, the apartment hotel is one in which the guest or 
tenant does not own the furniture. He rents the place 
completely furnished, and in that case he would not wish 
to be bothered with moving in his own radio set and con- 
necting it up. For large buildings of this kind we have 
another system known as the centralized radio system with 
AF distribution (audio-frequency distribution). 

In this case, our central station is not just a group of 
coupling units. Our central station is then a group of 
complete radio receivers with amplifiers and the branches 
extending from that central station go to loudspeakers 
which are placed in each apartment or each room. 

These loudspeakers may be obtained in the flush wall 
type, so that they can be sunk right in the wall with a 
little metal grille and controls right on the face plate of 
the box. Upon entering that apartment, in order to get 
good radio reception, it is merely necessary to turn one of 
the knobs to the desired volume, and you may turn the 
other knob to any one of several channels, giving you the 
choice of several programs on any extension. 

That is what we use in the hotels, but the first system 
which I described is the one which is most important for 
the apartment house building. 

Geography has a big influence on your problems, but we 
can all agree that good radio reception is desirable, no 
matter where we are, and that the radio issue in the 
apartment house field has been evaded quite long enough. 
Something definite should be done and we are making it 
possible and practical for you to\do something to accommo- 
date the tenants in this respect. 

We have known of instances where the tenants were 
dissatisfied on account of the extremely poor radio 
conditions and simply moved out of the building. We 
have known of test suits in which lack of good radio 
facilities was a basis for breaking leases. ‘There always 
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have been lots of excuses, but that is just one more. 

However, it is safe to say that if two apartment houses 
were built side by side, similar in every respect with the 
exception that the one was completely equipped with cen- 
tralized radio, it would be easier to fill the one apartment 
than the other, and a lot more convenient for the tenants, 
and possibly better for the landlord or the owner. 

The question is frequently asked us concerning this 
equipment, “Can the tenant get any station he wants, or 
is he limited to stations that are connected at the top?” 

The answer is, that with the apartment house system, 
which we call the multiple receiver antenna system, the 
whole broadcast prism is transmitted through the entire 
building so you can get any station that is on the air with 
sufficient field strength to affect that locality; you can get 
any station that you could get with your own individual 
antenna, and get either as good results or better. 

We are often asked if this system is as practical for the 
purpose as the underground antenna. The results obtain- 
able from this system are far superior to anything that 
could possibly be obtained by an underground antenna. 
An ordinary stock set of any design or type which would 
work on a separate antenna, may be used on this system. 

Concerning the Radiotrons required, we have a group of 
central coupling units up in the penthouse at the top of the 
building. Each one of these has a vacuum tube device with- 
in it that burns twenty-four hours a day, so that this service 
is available at all times. This group of coupling units is 
normally connected to the owner’s lighting system, so 
that this current is registered on the owner’s meter. There 
is a vacuum tube device connected on the meter of each 
tenant, as in each apartment we have an extension coupling 
unit. It has been common practice to let the tenant pay 
for this Radiotron, although he obtains it from the super- 
intendent of the building. This Radiotron is placed in a 
little box about six by eight inches sunk flush in the wall. 
When the tenant turns on his switch this Radiotron begins 
to function. The minute he shuts it off, his set and this 
device cease to function. 

If a Radiotron burns out in one of the central coupling 
units, it would be perfectly obvious that this has happened, 
because all the tenants on the corresponding line would be 
affected, but it is common practice to replace them before 
the end of their normal life has been reached. 

The object of putting in the coupling units, is to pro- 
vide one way valves so that energy will be transmitted 
down from the antenna to each apartment, but nothing 
will be returned from any apartment to the antenna to 
cause interference with the neighbors. However, it does 
so happen that these devices do act as amplifiers, which is 
another advantage of this system. | 

The operating expense which is imposed upon the owner 
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is the cost of the central coupling unit Radiotrons plus 
the current to run them. He bears no expense for operat- 
ing the extension coupling units, as these are taken care of 
by the tenants through the superintendent. When a 
tenant wants a new Radiotron for his extension, he rings 
up the superintendent, and the superintendent makes re- 
placement out of his stock. He should carry a small stock, 
not more than three or four Radiotrons for this purpose, 
because as fast as one is used he can get another one. 

We are often asked if the small antenna devices which 
plug into the electric light sockets would not be just as 
good as the system just described. 

Let me make clear how such devices function. In some 
localities we have overhead electric light supply lines on 
poles. It is possible that the device will be satisfactory in 
those localities, due to the fact that the overhead wires 
will pick up a certain amount of the desirable radio energy. 
On the other hand, they do pick up a lot of disturbance 
at the same time. The results obtainable from such devices 
will be very widely variable, but the results obtainable from 
the system I have just described are absolutely fixed, and at 
all times it will be superior in performance. ‘The small 
antenna devices will pick up the same disturbances that the 
long lead-in wires to the ordinary antenna on the roof 
will pick up—often more. 

The trouble with such devices is that your “pickup” is 
right in the heart of all the interference. You are pick- 
ing up possibly 80% of energy from surrounding electrical 
devices which are noisy (such as vacuum cleaners and arcing 
switches and elevator contactors, X-ray machines and what- 
not). However, with this multiple receiver antenna system 
your antenna is so located that it picks up, let us say, more 
than 90% of useful radio energy and less than 10% of 
the undesirable disturbance. 

All kinds of apartments, from the smallest, say two or 
three stories high, up to twenty-five or thirty story build- 
ings, have been equipped with Centralized Radio Systems. 
We have just finished the Allerton Hotel in Chicago, 
which is a twenty-eight story building with 1000 rooms, 
and we have just completed the apartments at 245 West 
107th St., New York, and the Beresford Apartments on 
Central Park West, at Eighty-eighth Street, New York. 

The cost of the equipment and labor can be compared 
with the cost of wiring that building for electric light, 
with the same number of outlets. It would probably cost 
the same for each radio outlet as it would cost for each 
electric light outlet. In existing buildings, surface conduit 
may be used. 





ROOF OF APARTMENT AT 245 WEST 107TH STREET, 
NEW YORK 
SUGARMAN AND BERGER, ARCHITECTS 


Showing central wire erected to feed the entire building 
of 117 apartments using the system herewith described. 
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6 
SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, notices from readers (dealers excepted) having 
for sale, or desiring to purchase books, drawing instruments and other property pertaining directly to the profession or 
business in which most of us are engaged. Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the 
number of different notices pertaining to different things which any subscriber may insert. 

PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of new offices for the practice of architecture, 
changes in architectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest will be printed under this heading free 
of charge. 

QUERIES AND ANSWERS. In this department we shall undertake to answer to the best of our ability all ques- 
tions from our subscribers concerning the problems of the drafting room, broadly considered. Questions of design, con- 
struction, or anything else which may arise in the daily work of an architect or a draftsman, are solicited. Where such 
questions are of broad interest, the answers will be published in the paper. Others will be answered promptly by letter. 

FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. _ In this department we shall continue to print, free of charge, notices from 
architects or others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or superintendents, as well as from those seeking 
Such notices will also be posted on the job bulletin board at our main office, which is accessible to all. 





similar positions. 














SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED STATES: Should you be 


interested in any building material or equipment manufactured in America, we will gladly procure and send, without 


charge, any information you may desire concerning it. 


Notices submitted for publication in these Service Departments must reach us before the fifth of each month 


if they are to be inserted in the next issue. 


Address all communications to 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








THE MART 


H. Tilford Moore, 850 Charles Street, St. Paul, Minn., 
would like to obtain Volume II, No. 3, and Volume III, 
No. 4, of The White Pine Series of Architectural Mono- 
graphs. 

David Zoethout, 255 Marguerita Lane, Pasadena, Calif., 
has the following copies of PENcit Pornts for sale: April, 
May, June, August, September, October, and November, 
1926; February, March, June, July, September, October, 
and December, 1927; January, February, and March, 
1928. 

Piper & Brooker, Empire Bldg., 14 Swanson Street, 
Auckland, New Zealand, wish a copy of June, 1924, and 
August, 1925, Pencix Points. 

Raymond Pitcairn, 1830 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa., would like to secure a copy of the November, 1925, 
issue of PENciL Points. 

Arthur W. Hodgkins, 2145-C Street, N. W., Apt. 714, 
Washington, D. C., would like to have a copy of the 
September, 1926, issue of PENcixt Points. 

S. Abrams, 622 Mifflin Street, Philadelphia, Pa., has for 
sale a drawing board 6’8” by 3'414” by 114”, adjust- 
able to any angle, in good condition. 

J. C. Gardner, 9500 Jones Mill Road, Chevy Chase, 
Md., would like to secure a copy of the September, 1926, 
issue of PENciL Points. 

Smith Solar & Smith Miller, Bolsa De Comercio, 
Oficinas 330-331-332, Santiago de Chile, South America, 
would like to have the January and February, 1928, 
issues of PeNciL Points. 

H. W. Lang, 160 S. Wilson Avenue, Pasadena, Cal., has 
the following copies of Pencit Points for sale: complete 
volumes for 1927, 1928, and 1929, in perfect condition; 
December, 1924; April, May, June, August, and Sep- 
tember, 1925, in fair condition. Ten dollars for the lot, 
expressage to be paid by purchaser. 






W. A. Wall, 502 So. Grand Avenue, Bozeman, Montana, 
will sell for fifty cents each, the following copies of 
Pencit Points: August, 1928, to May, 1929, inclusive. 

Charles A. Rais, 40 King Street, Westfield, Mass., has 
for sale all copies of PENcit Points from June, 1920, 
to the present date in good condition, with six PENcIL 
Points binders. 

Fred F. Florig, 711 Collins Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
wishes the January, February, and March, 1929, issues of 
Pencit Points. 

John H. Liebau, 238 Main Street, Hackensack, N. J., 
has for sale a complete up-to-date A.I.A. file, complying 
with the Standard Construction classification for Filing. 
Price $50.00 without steel cabinet; $70.00 with cabinet. 

D. W. Polhemus, c/o New York Telephone Company, 
158 State Street, Albany, New York, would like to have 
the January, February, and March, 1929, issues of PENcIL 
PoinTs. 


PERSONALS 


Max Horn, formerly of Horn & Ligeti, is now engaged 
in the practice of architecture and engineering at 1501 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., and 171 Beach 75th Street, 
Arverne, L. I., N. Y. 

E. Forp Tirrewu has moved his office from 932 Purchase 
Street, New Bedford, Mass., to 10 Devonshire Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

J. G. Brarcx.ern, Jr., formerly of Los Angeles, Calif., 
has become a full partner of J. G. Braecklein. The firm 
will practice under the name of Braecklein & Braecklein 
at 220 Kresge Bldg., Kansas City, Kansas. 

CuarLes W. Frank has moved from the Akron Savings 
and Loan Bldg. to 8 South Adolph Avenue, Akron, Ohio. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ITEMS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGES 84, 88 AND 89 IN THE 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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